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affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and 
representatives  in  Washington  of  the  other 
American  governments.  After  November  1, 
1945  the  members  of  the  Board  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  ad  hoc  by  the  respective  governments. 


The  Pan  American  Union,  now  55  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901  ;the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910; 
the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the 
Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima 
in  1938.  The  creation  of  machinery  for  the 
orderly  settlement  of  inter-American  disputes 
of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the 
Pan  American  system. 


Administrative  Divisions 
'The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special 
divisions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music, 
juridical  matters,  agricultural  cooperation, 
travel,  and  labor  and  social  information.  All 
these  divisions  maintain  close  relations  with 
official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries 
members  of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  contains  135,000  volumes  and  2,400 
maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  published  monthly  in  English,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications  of 
the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 
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Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 


Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 
'0  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail- 
ile  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
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UNITED  NATIONS  CONFERENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 
The  subject  of  regional  arrangements  was  one  of  the  most  important  to  come  before  the  Conference. 
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As  SOON  AS  the  decision  was  reached  to 
convene  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
International  Organization,  which  met  at 
San  Francisco  from  April  25  to  June  26, 
1945,  it  became  evident  that  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  confronting  it 
would  be  the  position  of  such  regional 
organizations  as  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Conference,  the  question  of  the 
status  of  regional  organizations  moved  into 
the  foreground  of  attention  and  dominated 
the  discussions  during  the  first  three  weeks. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  there  would  be 
a  struggle  within  the  Conference  between 
those  who  advocated  highly  centralized  au¬ 
thority  in  the  world  organization  and  those 

'For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  subject, 
see  the  Report  submitted  by  the  Director  General 
to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  Congress  and  Conference  Series  No.  48. 


who  favored  granting  regional  organizations 
an  important  field  of  action  in  safeguarding 
security  and  in  preserving  peace. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Committee  on 
Regional  Arrangements  (Committee  4  of 
Commission  III)  were  carried  on  under  the 
chairmanship  of  His  Excellency  Senor 
Alberto  Lleras  (lamargo.  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Colombia  and  Chairman  of  the 
Colombian  Delegation. 

Its  functions  were  to  prepare  and  recom¬ 
mend  to  Commission  III  draft  provisions 
for  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  re¬ 
lating  to  matters  dealt  with  in  Chapter  VIII, 
Section  C  (Regional  Arrangements),  of  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  and  relating  to 
the  comments  and  suggestions  relevant 
thereto  submitted  by  the  governments 
participating  in  the  Conference. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
Committee,  a  Subcommittee  was  appointed 
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at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  to 
analyze,  classify  and,  where  possible,  amal¬ 
gamate  the  amendments  submitted  by  the 
various  Delegations  that  dealt  with  matters 
within  the  purview  of  Committee  4  of  Com¬ 
mission  III.  The  membership  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee,  which  w'as  to  work  with  the 
Cdiairman  and  Rapporteur  of  the  Committee, 
was  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
following  Delegations:  Australia,  Chile, 
Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  France,  Mexico, 
Norway,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  question  of  coordinating  regional  ar¬ 
rangements  w'ithin  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  the 
Conference.  The  majority  of  the  Latin 
American  delegations  expressed  the  view  that 
the  inter-American  system  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  should  not  be  subject  to 
Security  Council  control  and  veto  pow-ers. 
The  delegations  of  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Ecuador,  and  Peru  submitted  a  joint 
draft  amendment  to  Chapter  VIII,  Section  C, 
of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  in  which 
they  specifically  declared  that  the  Pan 
American  system  should  continue  to  func¬ 
tion  autonomously;  the  Security  Council, 
however,  would  be  permanently  and  fully 
informed  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
regional  system. 

The  Australian  Delegation,  while  in  favor 
of  regional  defense  systems,  held  the  view' 
that  these  systems  should  operate  directly 
under  the  Security  Council  of  the  World 
Organization  and  not  independently  of  it, 
in  order  to  maintain  an  over-all  authority. 

Three  possible  solutions  of  the  problem 
were  outlined  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee:  1)  Intervention  by  the  World  Se¬ 
curity  Council  in  all  regional  settlements; 
2  )  limited  intervention  or  supervision  by  the 
Security  Council  in  regional  arrangements, 


and  3)  no  intervention  by  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  in  any  regional  settlement. 

The  question  before  the  Subcommittee 
therefore  was  how  to  find  the  connecting 
link  between  the  international  organization 
on  the  one  hand,  and  regional  arrangements 
— present  and  future — on  the  other. 

A  compromise  plan  was  finally  reached 
which  amalgamated  and  reconciled  about 
16  proposals,  particularly  the  Australian 
amendment,  the  Latin  American  viewpoint, 
and  the  viewpoint  of  the  countries  having 
mutual  assistance  treaties.  The  text  was 
.studied  by  the  Subcommittee  in  three  ses¬ 
sions  and  was  then  submitted  to  the  fourth 
meeting  of  the  Committee  and  approved  by 
the  latter  on  May  23,  1945.  Additions  were 
made  to  two  paragraphs  of  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Proposals,  a  new  paragraph  w’as 
drafted,  and  a  fourth  was  approved  as  it 
stood  in  the  Proposals.  With  minor  changes 
in  phra.seology,  these  were  all  accepted  by 
the  Conference  as  parts  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Additions  made  by  the  Committee  to  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  are  indicated  in 
italics  in  the  several  paragraphs  below. 

CHAPTER  VI IF 
SECTION  A 

3.  The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the  continuance 
of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security,  should  obligate 
themselves,  first  of  all,  to  seek  a  solution  by  ne¬ 
gotiation,  mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration,  judi¬ 
cial  settlement,  resort  to  regional  agencies  or 
arrangements,  or  other  peaceful  means  of  their 
own  choice.  The  Security  Council  should  call 
upon  the  parties  to  settle  their  dispute  by  such 
means. 

The  text  as  it  was  adopted  in  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  follows: 

ARTICLE  33 

1.  The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the  continuance 
of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security,  shall,  first  of 
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all,  seek  a  solution  by  negotiation,  inquiry,  medi¬ 
ation,  conciliation,  arbitration,  judicial  settlement, 
resort  to  regional  agencies  or  arrangements,  or 
other  peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice. 

2.  The  Security  Council  shall,  when  it  deems 
necessary,  call  upon  the  parties  to  settle  their  dis¬ 
pute  by  such  means. 

Under  this  plan  the  settlement  of  dis¬ 
putes  by  regional  agencies  or  arrangements 
is  put  on  a  par  with  other  means  of  pacific 
settlement.  The  Committee  on  Regional 
Arrangements  agreed  to  transfer  this  article 
to  the  respective  committee  for  incorporation 
in  Chapter  VI,  Pacific  Settlement  of  Disputes. 
It  is  the  first  article  in  this  chapter. 

The  Committee  on  Regional  Arrange¬ 
ments  suggested  the  inclusion  in  the  Charter 
of  the  following: 

CHAPTER  VIII 

SECTION  B 

12.  [New  paragraph.]  Nothing  in  this  Char¬ 
ter  impairs  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defense  if  an  armed  attack  occurs 
against  a  member  state,  until  the  Security  Council 
has  taken  the  measures  necessary  to  maintain  in¬ 
ternational  peace  and  security.  Measures  taken 
in  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  self-defense  shall  he 
immediately  reported  to  the  Security  Council  and 
shall  not  in  any  way  affect  the  authority  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Security  Council  under  this 
Charter  to  take  at  any  time  such  action  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  or  restore 
international  peace  and  security. 

Slightly  edited,  this  paragraph  appears  as 
follows  in  the  Charter: 

article  51 

Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall  impair  the 
inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective  self-de¬ 
fense  if  an  armed  attack  occurs  against  a  Member 
of  the  United  Nations,  until  the  Security  Council 
has  taken  the  measures  necessary  to  maintain  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security.  Measures  taken  by 
members  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  self- 
defense  shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the 
Security  Council  and  shall  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  Security 
Council  under  the  present  Charter  to  take  at  any 
time  such  action  as  it  deems  necessary  in  order 


to  maintain  or  restore  international  peace  and 
security. 

This  new  paragraph  is  regarded  as  a  vital 
part  of  the  Charter;  its  purpose  is  to  enable 
parties  to  meet  any  attack  until  the  United 
Nations  Organization  can  act.  It  closes 
Chapter  VII,  Action  with  Respect  to  Threats 
to  the  Peace,  Breaches  of  the  Peace,  and 
Acts  of  Aggression. 

The  third  suggestion  of  the  Committee  on 
Regional  Arrangements  is  shown  below: 

CHAPTER  VIII 

SECTION  C 

1.  Nothing  in  the  Charter  should  preclude  the 
existence  of  regional  arrangements  or  agencies  for 
dealing  with  such  matters  relating  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  international  peace  and  security  as  are 
appropriate  for  regional  action,  provided  such  ar¬ 
rangements  or  agencies  and  their  activities  are 
consistent  with  the  purpose  and  principles  of  the 
Organization.  The  member  states  comprising  such 
agencies  or  entering  into  such  arrangements  should 
make  every  effort  to  achieve  peaceful  settlement  of 
local  disputes  through  such  agencies  or  arrange¬ 
ments  before  referring  them  to  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  Security  Council  should  encourage  the 
development  of  peaceful  settlement  of  local  dis¬ 
putes  through  such  regional  arrangements  or  by 
such  regional  agencies  either  on  the  initiative  of 
the  states  concerned  or  by  reference  from  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council. 

This  paragraph  in  no  way  impairs  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  Section  A  of  this 
chapter. 

In  the  Charter  this  paragraph  begins 
Chapter  VIII,  Regional  Arrangements,  and 
reads : 

ARTICLE  52 

1.  Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  precludes 
the  existence  of  regional  arrangements  or  agencies 
for  dealing  with  such  matters  relating  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  international  peace  and  security  as  are 
appropriate  for  regional  action,  provided  that  such 
arrangements  or  agencies  and  their  activities  are 
consistent  with  the  Purposes  and  Principles  of  the 
United  Nations. 

2.  The  Members  of  the  United  Nations  enter¬ 
ing  into  such  arrangements  or  constituting  such 
agencies  shall  make  every  effort  to  achieve  pacific 
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settlement  of  local  disputes  through  such  regional 
arrangements  or  by  such  regional  agencies  before 
referring  them  to  the  Security  Council. 

3.  The  Security  Council  shall  encourage  the 
development  of  pacific  settlement  of  local  dis¬ 
putes  through  such  regional  arrangements  or  by 
such  regional  agencies  either  on  the  initiative  of 
the  states  concerned  or  by  reference  from  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council. 

4.  This  article  in  no  way  impairs  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  articles  34  and  35.* 

At  the  same  meeting  on  May  23,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Regional  Arrangements  agreed 
unanimously  to  retain  in  the  form  originally 
drafted  the  language  of  Chapter  VIII,  Sec¬ 
tion  C,  Paragraph  3  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals,  now  Article  54  of  the  Charter 
under  Chapter  VIII.  In  the  final  form  the 
fourth  w’ord  was  changed  from  should  to 
shall.  This  reads : 

article  54 

The  Security  Council  shall  at  all  times  be  kept 
fully  informed  of  activities  undertaken  or  in  con¬ 
templation  under  regional  arrangements  or  by  re¬ 
gional  agencies  for  the  maintenance  of  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security. 

If  a  summary  is  made  of  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  paragraphs  above  tran¬ 
scribed,  the  following  conclusions  may  be 
drawn: 

*  These  articles  read  as  follows; 

ARTICLE  34 

The  Security  Council  may  investigate  any  dispute,  or 
any  situation  which  might  lead  to  international  friction 
or  give  rise  to  a  dispute,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  continuance  of  the  dispute  or  situation  is  likely  to  en¬ 
danger  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 

ARTICLE  35 

1.  Any  Member  of  the  United  Nations  may  bring  any 
dispute,  or  any  situation  of  the  nature  referred  to  in 
Article  34,  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  or  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

2.  A  state  which  is  not  a  Member  of  the  United 
Nations  may  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council 
or  of  the  General  Assembly  any  dispute  to  which  it  is 
a  party  if  it  accepts  in  advance,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
dispute,  the  obligations  of  pacific  settlement  provided  in 
the  present  Charter. 

3.  The  proceedings  of  rhe  General  Assembly  in  respect 
of  matters  brought  to  its  attention  under  this  article  will 
be  subjea  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  11  and  12. 


1.  Upon  regional  agencies  or  arrange¬ 
ments  rests  the  primary  responsibility  to 
seek  a  pacific  settlement  of  disputes  before 
they  are  referred  to  the  Security  Council. 
In  fact,  the  Security  Council  is  expected  to 
encourage  the  solution  of  local  disputes 
through  regional  arrangements  or  by  re¬ 
gional  agencies,  either  on  the  initiative  of 
the  States  concerned  or  by  reference  from 
the  Council. 

2.  The  foregoing  provision,  however,  is 
subject  to  two  limitations:  (a)  the  Security 
Council  may  investigate  any  dispute,  or  any 
situation  which  may  lead  to  international 
friction  or  give  rise  to  a  dispute,  and  (Z>) 
any  State  whether  a  Member  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Organization  or  not,  may  bring  any 
such  dispute  or  situation  to  the  attention  of 
the  General  Assembly  or  of  the  Security 
Council.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Council 
within  these  limitations,  however,  has  been 
construed  to  extend’ only  to  the  i tires ti ga¬ 
llon  of  a  question,  and  not  to  the  replace¬ 
ment  or  duplication  of  the  efforts  of  the 
regional  agency  in  seeking  a  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment. 

3.  The  right  of  any  group  of  nations  to 
enter  into  agreements  for  self-defense  is 
recognized.  Consequently,  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec  signed  March  8,  1945,  at  the 
Inter- American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace,  or  the  treaty  that  may  be 
concluded  to  convert  this  wartime  measure 
into  a  peacetime  agreement,  is  entirely  in 
harmony  with  the  World  Charter. 

4.  Should  any  nation  party  to  such  a 
defense  agreement  be  attacked,  the  other 
contracting  States  may  carry  out  their  obli¬ 
gations  to  join  in  its  defense,  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  measure  and  until  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  has  taken  the  steps  necessary  to  maintain 
international  peace  and  security. 

5.  The  Security  Council  retains  the  right 
to  intervene  directly  whenever  it  may  deem 
it  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  or  restore 
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international  peace  and  security.  Action  by 
the  Security  Council,  however,  in  connection 
with  the  investigation  of  a  dispute  or  the 
use  of  force,  may  be  prevented  if  one  of  the 
permanent  members  exercises  its  veto  pow’er. 
This  veto  pow'er  does  not  extend  to  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  Council  or  to  the  preliminary 
phase  of  peaceful  settlement.  If  a  perma¬ 
nent  member  is  a  party  to  a  dispute,  such 
member  must  refrain  from  voting  in  any 
action  of  the  Council  directed  towards 
peaceful  settlement.  In  such  a  case  the 
permanent  member  can  exercise  its  veto 
power  only  with  regard  to  the  application  of 
sanctions  and  enforcement  measures  directed 
against  it. 

With  reference  to  the  right  of  a  nation 
or  a  group  of  nations  to  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments  for  self-defense,  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  informed  the 
Latin  American  delegates  at  San  Francisco 
on  May  15,  1945  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  invite 
the  other  American  Republics  to  undertake 
in  the  near  future  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
which,  as  provided  for  in  the  Act  of  Cha- 
pultepec  itself,  would  be  consistent  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
would  support  and  strengthen  that  organi¬ 
zation,  while  at  the  same  time  advancing  the 
development  of  the  historic  system  of  inter- 
American  cooperation. 

The  full  text  of  the  chapter  on  regional 
arrangements  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  is  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  VIII 
Regional  Arrangements 
ARTICLE  52 

1.  Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  precludes 
the  existence  of  regional  arrangements  or  agencies 


for  dealing  with  such  matters  relating  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  international  peace  and  security  as  are 
appropriate  for  regional  action,  provided  that 
such  arrangements  or  agencies  and  their  activities 
are  consistent  with  the  Purposes  and  Principles  of 
the  United  Nations. 

2.  The  Members  of  the  United  Nations  enter¬ 
ing  into  such  arrangements  or  constituting  such 
agencies  shall  make  every  effort  to  achieve  pacific 
settlement  of  local  disputes  through  such  regional 
arrangements  or  by  such  regional  agencies  before 
referring  them  to  the  Security  Council. 

3.  The  Security  Council  shall  encourage  the 
development  of  pacific  settlement  of  local  dis¬ 
putes  through  such  regional  arrangements  or  by 
such  regional  agencies  either  on  the  initiative  of 
the  states  concerned  or  by  reference  from  the 
Security  Council. 

4.  This  article  in  no  way  impairs  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Articles  34  and  35." 

ARTICLE  53 

1.  The  Security  Council  shall,  where  appropri¬ 
ate,  utilize  such  regional  arrangements  or  agencies 
for  enforcement  action  under  its  authority.  But  no 
enforcement  action  shall  be  taken  under  regional 
arrangements  or  by  regional  agencies  without  the 
authorization  of  the  Security  Council,  with  the 
exception  of  measures  against  any  enemy  state,  as 
defined  in  paragraph  2  of  this  Article,  provided 
for  pursuant  to  Article  107  or  in  regional  arrange¬ 
ments  directed  against  renewal  of  aggressive  policy 
on  the  part  of  any  such  state,  until  such  time  as 
the  Organization  may,  on  request  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  concerned,  be  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  preventing  further  aggression  by  such 
a  state. 

2.  The  term  enemy  state  as  used  in  paragraph 
1  of  this  Article  applies  to  any  state  which  during 
the  Second  World  War  has  been  an  enemy  of  any 
signatory  of  the  present  Charter. 

ARTICLE  54 

The  Security  Council  shall  at  all  times  be  kept 
fully  informed  of  activities  undertaken  or  in  con¬ 
templation  under  regional  arrangements  or  by 
regional  agencies  for  the  maintenance  of  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security. 

‘See  footnote,  p.  432. 


Cooperative  Educational  Program 
of  the  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs 

KHNNETH  HOLLAND 

Director,  Division  of  Education,  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs 


Educators  in  the  Americas  have  for 
many  years  seen  the  necessity  of  working  to¬ 
gether  to  solve  common  problems.  Several 
recent  inter-American  conferences,  and  also 
the  Conference  of  Central  American  Minis¬ 
ters  of  Education  (1942),  and  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Ministers  and  Directors  of  Education 
of  the  American  Republics  (1943)  have 
adopted  resolutions  proposing  cooperative 
action  to  improve  and  strengthen  educational 
facilities  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

In  order  to  give  these  re.solutions  reality, 
the  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs  on  Oc¬ 
tober  14,  1943  established  the  Inter- 
American  Educational  Foundation,  Inc., 
which  collaborates  with  the  Ministries  of 
Education  of  the  American  republics  in  the 
development  of  improved  educational  facili¬ 
ties. 

The  development  of  closer  educational 
relations  among  the  Americas  has  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  work  of  the  Office  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  since  its  establish¬ 
ment  in  August  1940.  Wallace  K.  Harri¬ 
son,  who  was  appointed  Director  of  this 
Office  in  December  1944,  formerly  served 
as  Assistant  Coordinator  in  charge  of  various 
phases  of  the  Office’s  activities,  of  which  the 
educational  program  was  an  important  part. 
The  Educational  Foundation  was  established 
because  it  was  realized  that  one  of  the  most 
real  and  lasting  bases  for  inter-American 
understanding  is  the  attainment  of  improved 
educational  opportunities  and  the  raising  of 
standards  of  living  throughout  the  hemi¬ 
sphere. 


The  purpose  of  the  Foundation  has  been 
stated  as:  "The  development  of  cooperative 
educational  programs  with  the  other  Ameri¬ 
can  republics  that  will  emphasize  the 
improvement  of  elementary,  secondary,  and 
normal  schools;  health  and  vocational  educa¬ 
tion,  especially  in  rural  areas;  and  com¬ 
munity  centered  schools.”  The  over-all 
objectives  are: 

1.  To  cement  inter-American  relations  upon  a 
basis  of  the  fullest  mutual  understanding  among 
all  the  peoples  of  the  hemisphere  through  edu¬ 
cational  programs  founded  on  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  countries 
participating. 

2.  To  raise  the  general  levels  of  education, 
literacy,  and  living  standards  in  all  of  the  American 
republics,  with  the  specific  objective  of  developing 
a  more  enlightened  public  opinion  which  will  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  exclusion  of  totalitarian¬ 
ism  from  the  hemisphere. 

3.  To  provide  healthy,  well-trained  workers  and 
technicians  for  the  rapidly  expanding  industrial 
enterprises  of  the  other  republics  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere.  Greatest  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
training  of  nationals  of  the  various  countries  as 
teachers  and  supervisors  to  carry  on  the  work 
initiated  by  the  Foundation.  In  these  teacher¬ 
training  programs  considerable  stress  will  be  placed 
on  the  training  of  teachers  of  rural  education, 
health  education,  and  vocational  education.  This, 
however,  should  not  be  construed  to  mean  that 
the  training  of  other  types  of  teachers  will  be 
overlooked  or  minimized. 

4.  To  develop  instructional  and  other  types  of 
materials  needed  to  make  the  program  as  a  whole 
a  success.  In  carrying  out  this  objective,  insofar 
as  possible,  materials  will  be  prepared  in  the 
country  where  they  are  to  be  used  so  that  they 
will  satisfy  local  needs. 

All  programs  participated  in  by  the  Foun- 
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THE  COLEGIO  SAN  BARTOLOME,  BOGOTA 
The  new  building  of  an  old  secondary  school  for  boys  operated  by  a  religious  order. 
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dation  will  be  cooperative,  with  each 
government  contributing  its  proportionate 
share  in  funds,  materials,  and  personnel. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  generalize  about  the 
kind  of  education  that  prevails  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  countries  of  the  hemisphere,  in  general 
it  may  be  said  that  education  in  the  other 
Americas  has  a  cultural  and  classical  empha¬ 
sis,  whereas  in  the  United  States  technical 
and  scientific  training  is  stressed. 

The  Foundation,  with  these  factors  in 
mind,  will  seek  to  supplement  and  enrich 
the  curricula  of  the  various  countries 
through  the  development  of  new  teaching 
materials,  the  improvement  of  methods  of 
teaching,  and  the  integration  of  technical  and 
scientific  courses  into  the  programs  of  study, 
so  that  well-rounded  and  integrated  pro¬ 
grams  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
countries  will  result.  It  is  our  hope  that 


these  programs  will  help  students  to  achieve 
a  healthful  and  meaningful  life,  and  to  earn 
a  livelihood.  It  is  also  hoped  that  our  ex¬ 
periences  in  these  countries,  where  the  study 
of  the  humanities  and  the  art  of  enjoyable 
living  have  been  so  highly  developed,  will 
have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  educational 
process  in  our  own  country.  The  Founda¬ 
tion  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  all  of  the 
Americas  can  contribute  to  education  in  the 
entire  hemisphere. 

A  phase  of  education  that  will  receive 
special  emphasis  is  the  community  school 
idea.  A  community  school  is  one  that  oper¬ 
ates  as  an  educational  center  for  children 
and  adults;  utilizes  the  resources  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  invigorate  the  curriculum,  which 
should  be  based  on  a  study  of  community 
structure,  processes  and  problems;  improves 
the  community  through  participation  in  its 
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activities;  and  coordinates  the  educational 
efforts  of  the  community.  Such  a  school 
serves  as  a  full-time  educational  center  for 
the  whole  community,  centers  its  curriculum 
in  the  community  and  not  on  a  series  of 
textbooks,  helps  in  solving  community  prob¬ 
lems,  and  seeks  to  coordinate  all  community 
educational  resources  and  agencies. 

This  concept  of  education  is  not  new  in 
Latin  America,  but  is  rather  a  rediscovery 
of  an  age-old  idea  that  first  was  introduced 
by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  missionaries 
of  the  various  Catholic  orders  in  the  six¬ 
teenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
The  frontier  missions  of  that  era  were  also 
vocational  and  industrial  schools  that  sought 
to  utilize  the  human  and  natural  resources 
of  a  given  environment  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  better  way  of  life  for  the  peo¬ 
ples  living  in  the  vicinity.  The  modern 
Mexican  Cultural  Mission  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  frontier  mission,  and  the  community 
school  concept  as  it  has  developed  in  the 
United  States  has  been  greatly  influenced  by 
the  example  of  the  cultural  missions.  Thus, 
the  Foundation  also  is  seeking  to  stimulate 
the  re-development  of  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  that  once  was  prevalent  throughout 
Latin  America. 

Since  all  intelligent  action  programs  must 
be  preceded  by  and  related  to  information 
made  available  by  the  use  of  investigatory 
techniques,  the  first  step  in  the  planning  of 
a  specific  program  is  the  collection  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  data  on  the  educational, 
economic,  social  and  political  conditions  in 
the  country  in  which  the  program  is  to  op¬ 
erate.  With  this  information  available  a 
special  representative  of  the  Foundation  is 
sent  to  the  country  in  question  to  discuss 
with  the  Minister  of  Education  the  broad 
phases  of  the  program  and  the  amount  of 
money,  personnel,  and  materials,  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  each  country.  When  the  project 
has  received  the  required  approval  the 


United  States  Ambassador  in  the  country 
concerned  is  notified  and  he  exchanges  notes 
with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  which 
indicate  that  the  governments  concerned  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  general  idea  of  the  plan.  The 
detailed  program  agreed  upon  is  then  put 
into  a  memorandum  which  is  signed  by  our 
representative  and  the  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

After  the  signing  of  the  memorandum  of 
agreement  a  qualified  United  States  educator 
acceptable  to  the  Minister  of  Education  is 
sent  to  the  other  country  to  inaugurate  the 
program.  As  a  rule  this  individual  is 
known  as  chief  of  party  or  representative  of 
the  Inter-American  Educational  Foundation. 
Before  leaving  the  United  States  he  is  given 
a  short,  intensive,  and  individually  oriented 
course  of  instruction  designed  to  prepare 
him  both  factually  and  psychologically  for 
the  work  to  be  undertaken.  After  arriving 
in  the  country  to  which  he  is  assigned,  he 
usually  spends  the  first  few  weeks  studying 
the  local  situation  and  conferring  with  edu¬ 
cators.  At  the  end  of  this  time  a  plan  of 
operations  suggesting  the  specific  emphasis 
and  phases  of  the  program  to  be  carried  out 
is  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Education 
and  the  representative  of  the  Foundation, 
This  plan  then  results  in  inauguration  of  the 
program  and  the  supplying  of  the  necessary 
personnel.  In  general,  the  program  pro¬ 
vides  for  (1)  the  sending  of  United  States 
educators  to  the  other  Americas,  (2)  the 
bringing  of  Latin  American  educators  to  the 
United  States,  and  (3)  the  development  of 
teaching  materials. 

The  Foundation  is  now  carrying  on  edu¬ 
cational  activities  in  all  twenty  of  the  other 
American  republics.  In  eleven  countries 
(Chile,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Paraguay, 
Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  Honduras,  El 
Salvador,  and  Nicaragua)  full-scale  agree¬ 
ments  have  been  ratified  whereby  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  those  countries  have  appropri- 
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atcd  sums  amounting  to  approximately 
seventy  percent  of  the  Foundation’s  contri¬ 
bution.  The  governments  of  four  other 
countries  (Brazil,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Panama,  and  Uruguay)  have  officially  in¬ 
dicated  their  desire  to  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  consultations  are  in  progress 
between  each  of  these  governments  and  the 
Foundation.  Special  programs  of  a  less 
comprehensive  nature  have  been  developed 
in  Argentina,  Colombia,  and  Cuba. 

United  States  businessmen  are  interested 
in  these  programs  and  many  of  them  are 
convinced  that  these  projects  are  making  a 
most  important  contribution  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  hemisphere  trade  relations.  This 
point  of  view  is  very  clearly  stated  in  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  writer  by 
the  president  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  Brazil: 


At  the  regular  meeting  yesterday  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  this  Chamber,  the  excellent  work 
of  the  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs  was  again 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  that  concerning  the  Vocational  Education 
Program  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States, 
which,  we  understand,  is  sponsored  by  your  office. 

The  Board  is  well  informed  regarding  the  project 
of  taking  directors  of  Brazilian  vocational  schools 
to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  instruction 
and  of  bringing  American  vocational  technicians 
to  Brazil  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  vocational  schiKils  in  Brazil.  It  has 
gone  on  record,  unanimously,  in  endorsing  and  en¬ 
couraging  the  continuation  of  such  activities,  since 
it  is  unqualifiedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  con¬ 
tribute  greatly  to  the  establishment  of  better  and 
stronger  trade  and  commercial  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  as  well  as  promoting  more  friendly 
relations. 

These  programs  have  demonstrated  that 
the  exchange  of  educators  and  materials  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  other 
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ECUADOREAN  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  AT  PLAY 

The  elementary  school  seen  in  the  picture  is  operated  by  the  Cotapaxi  Exploration  Company,  an 

American  firm. 
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American  republics  promotes  understanding 
and  solidarity,  and  supplants  Axis  influence 
and  orientation.  Some  fifty-five  Latin 
American  educators,  including  Ministers  of 
Education,  Directors  of  Vocational  Schools, 
Directors  of  Normal  Schools,  Youth  Club 
leaders,  and  various  types  of  specialists  and 
teachers,  have  been  invited  to  visit  the 
United  States.  Many  of  them  have  already 
returned  home  and  are  now  engaged  in 
adapting  techniques  and  materials  observed 
here  to  their  local  situations.  Without  ex¬ 
ception  they  have  contributed  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  Latin  America  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  problems  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  also  said  that  they  have  returned  to 
their  countries  with  experience  and  ideas 
which  will  be  helpful  to  them  in  their  work 
as  educators. 

Over  seventy  United  States  educators  have 
been  sent  to  work  in  the  other  American 
republics.  They  are  studying  the  im¬ 
provement  of  educational  facilities  in  those 
countries  and  at  the  same  time  are  learning 
much  that  will  be  helpful  to  them  in  their 
professional  activities  on  their  return  to  this 
country.  Nearly  500,000  textbooks,  pam¬ 
phlets,  maps,  charts,  film  strips,  and  other 
materials  have  been  distributed  to  ele¬ 
mentary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools. 
Through  these  materials  and  through  our 
representatives  we  are  reaching  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  twenty 
Latin  American  Republics. 

It  also  is  increasingly  apparent  that  our 
programs  are  counteracting  the  influence  of 
the  Axis  powers  in  these  countries.  Most  of 
the  Axis  schools  have  now  been  closed  and 
the  Axis  teacher-propagandists  have  re¬ 
turned  home,  been  deported,  or  restricted  in 
their  activities.  The  fate  of  the  German 
schools  in  Paraguay  is  typical  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  elsewhere.  In  October  1944  the 
Minister  of  Education  issued  a  decree  order¬ 
ing  that  the  thirty-seven  German  directors  of 


Nazi  schools  be  replaced  in  all  such  schools, 
and  that  the  history,  geography,  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  Paraguay  should  be  taught  only  by 
Paraguayan  teachers. 

Every  nation  has  its  own  peculiar  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  type  of  program  developed 
consequently  varies  from  country  to  country. 

In  Peru  the  program  will  emphasize  voca¬ 
tional  training.  The  Foundation’s  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Peru,  Mr.  J.  Graham  Sullivan,  ^ 
was  formerly  director  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  in  San  Diego,  California,  where  he 
supervised  the  training  of  over  50,000  war 
workers.  Eight  Peruvian  educators,  four  of 
whom  have  already  arrived,  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  the  United  States  for  study  and 
exploration  in  such  fields  as  vocational 
training,  agricultural  training,  literacy  edu¬ 
cation,  youth  clubs,  and  English  teaching. 
These  Peruvians  are  also  contributing  to  our 
understanding  of  Peru  and  its  history  and 
culture. 

The  program  for  Bolivia  has  an  agricul¬ 
tural  orientation.  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Maes,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Foundation  in  Bolivia, 
hopes  to  develop  a  plan  that  will  improve 
agricultural  skills  and  techniques,  provide 
more  effective  tools  and  implements,  and 
better  the  materials  and  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  on  all  levels  of  instruction. 

Chile  is  planning  a  complete  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  its  secondary  school  system  and  has 
requested  consultants  and  technical  special¬ 
ists  from  the  United  States  to  assist  in  this 
work.  Actual  administrative  control  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  Chilean  special¬ 
ists  to  be  named  by  the  Chilean  Ministry 
of  Education.  Personnel  from  this  country 
will  make  the  necessary  background  studies 
and  advise  the  Chilean  administrators.  A 
number  of  Chilean  educators,  including  Dr. 
Irma  Salas  and  Dr.  Martin  Bunster,  will  j 
come  to  the  United  States  to  lecture,  to 
teach,  and  to  advise  American  educators  on 
their  programs  and  problems.  At  the  same 
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time  these  Chilean  educators  will  observe 
and  study  secondary  schools  in  the  United 
States  and  will  help  select  six  secondary 
education  specialists  to  go  to  Chile.  This 
plan  of  action  was  worked  out  by  Dr. 
Arthur  F.  Zimmerman,  representative  of 
the  Foundation  in  Chile,  and  Dr.  Enrique 
Marshall,  the  Chilean  Minister  of  Education. 

The  governments  of  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua  are  building  their  first  rural 
schools  and  the  programs  in  these  countries 
will  therefore  deal  primarily  with  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration  of  these 
schools.  Construction  on  the  new  rural 
normal  school  in  Honduras  is  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  first 
students  will  enroll  on  or  about  June  1, 
1945.  Mr.  Clay  J.  Daggett,  formerly  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Education 
of  Wisconsin  State  Teachers  College,  White- 
water,  Wisconsin,  has  been  named  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Foundation  in  Honduras. 

The  new  rural  normal  school  for  Nicara¬ 
gua  will  not  be  ready  for  occupancy  for 
some  time.  As  a  consequence,  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Education  program  for  this  country  will 


be  inaugurated  this  summer  with  a  travelling 
workshop  arrangement  modeled  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  after  the  Mexican  Cultural  Missions. 
A  Spanish-speaking  specialist  in  elementary 
education  from  the  United  States  will  head 
the  program,  but  other  specialists  will  be 
supplied  by  the  Nicaraguan  government. 

Workshop  programs  will  be  organized  in 
each  of  the  four  principal  population  cen¬ 
ters:  Managua,  Leon,  Granada  and  Mata- 
galpa.  Each  workshop  will  be  in  session 
for  approximately  two  weeks,  beginning  in 
Managua  and  moving  from  there  to  the 
other  designated  places.  All  of  the  teachers 
in  the  vicinity  of  each  of  these  towns  will 
be  provided  transportation  to  and  from  the 
workshop  by  the  Nicaraguan  government. 
As  the  workshop  will  be  held  at  a  time  when 
the  schools  are  in  session,  the  directors  of 
the  program  will  observe  teaching  and  ma¬ 
terials  of  instruction  during  the  regular 
school  day.  In  the  evenings  they  will  ar¬ 
range  special  programs  for  the  teachers  or 
parents  and  work  with  teachers  to  improve 
teaching  materials  and  methods. 

The  program  in  Panama  does  not  pro- 
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vide  for  a  permanent  representative  or  a 
field  party,  as  is  the  usual  procedure.  It 
merely  provides  for  the  sending  of  three 
English  teachers  and  a  number  of  con¬ 
sultants  to  work  with  the  director  of  the  new 
vocational  school  proposed  in  Panama  City. 
Dr.  Nariho  Rivera,  the  principal  of  the 
present  vocational  school,  was  recently  in 
the  United  States  visiting  vocational  schools 
and  conferring  with  educators  and  technical 
specialists  in  his  field  of  interest. 

In  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
and  Paraguay  the  programs  are  similar  to 
one  or  the  other  of  those  already  described 
so  that  a  detailed  description  of  them  is  not 
necessary.  In  Argentina  and  Brazil,  how¬ 
ever,  a  different  type  of  program  has  devel¬ 
oped.  In  these  countries  the  Foundation  has 
a  special  representative  whose  principal 


function  is  to  work  with  educators,  main¬ 
taining  liaison  between  them  and  the  Cul¬ 
tural  Relations  Officers  of  the  embassies  and 
consulates.  In  Argentina  Mr.  Cyrus  Brady, 
Jr.  is  the  Foundation’s  representative  and  in 
Brazil  Dr.  John  E.  Englekirk  is  acting  in  a 
similar  capacity.  It  is  believed  that  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  these  two  men  will  eventually 
lead  to  the  development  of  full  cooperative 
programs. 

The  Foundation  makes  no  attempt  to  im¬ 
pose  a  preconceived  program  or  philosophy 
of  education  on  any  of  the  countries  with 
which  it  deals.  Its  programs  are  truly  co¬ 
operative,  and  are  designed  merely  to  help, 
in  strict  accordance  with  national  character 
and  the  national  philosophy  of  education, 
in  the  solution  of  problems  locally  de¬ 
termined  to  be  of  maximum  significance. 


Yesterday  and  Today  in  Puebla 

EUGENE  YSITA 

Division  of  Economic  Information,  Pan  American  Union 


Near  Popocatepetl  and  Ixtaccihuatl,  most 
imposing  of  Mexico’s  volcanoes,  cozily 
nestles  the  beautiful  State  of  Puebla. 

In  the  heart  of  this  delightful  land,  where 
flowers  bloom  without  heed  for  the  seasons 
and  birds  fill  the  air  with  their  melodious 
songs,  stands  the  state’s  capital  city,  Puebla 
of  the  Angels,  so  named  by  the  Franciscan 
friar  who  selected  the  site  in  the  year  1532. 

All  along  its  neat  streets  massive  colonial 
buildings  speak  of  bygone  days  full  of  his¬ 
torical  events  and  brilliant  social  affairs. 
Majestic  churches,  where  masters  of  chisel 
and  brush  left  imprinted  the  best  that  was  in 


them,  add  an  air  of  reverence  and  charm  to 
this  colorful  and  privileged  city. 

Vivid  indeed  is  the  contrast  between  the 
ancient  and  the  new-.  This  contrast  is  a 
source  of  constant  delight  to  the  dweller 
and  the  passerby,  for  the  ancient  preserves 
what  is  dear  to  the  heart  and  the  new  keeps 
pace  with  the  world’s  advance. 

A  modern  automobile  parks  beside  the  old 
familiar  donkey.  A  twentieth-century  re¬ 
frigerator  proudly  stands  near  the  traditional 
bracero,  the  old  and  reliable  charcoal  stove. 
In  the  hornillas  of  the  stove,  huge  pots  con¬ 
tain  the  midday  meal,  slowly  cooking  since 
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Courtesy  of  Mexican  Tourist  Assn. 


A  WINDOW  IN  PUEBLA 

Old  tiles  and  a  luxuriant  bougainvillea  frame  a 
modern  girl. 

the  early  morning  hours,  and  oatmeal  for 
the  children’s  breakfast,  keeping  company 
with  the  famous  mole  de  guajolote  or  a 
savory  ptichero.^ 

On  the  marble  top  of  the  bureau,  ex¬ 
quisitely  carved  seventy-odd  years  ago, 
stands  the  electric  clock  constantly  ponder¬ 
ing  the  why  of  the  many  chains,  the  intri¬ 
cate  contraptions,  and  the  monotonous 
pendulum  motion  of  the  old  timekeeper  in 
the  corner  of  the  room.  Over  the  window, 
heavily  protected  by  iron  bars  behind  which 

’  "Mole  de  guajolote"  is  turkey  prepared  with 
a  special  rich  sauce,  for  which  Puebla  enjoys  great 
fame;  "puchero"  is  a  stew. 


cheeks  used  to  blush  rosy  red  at  the  tender 
expression  of  a  lover’s  serenade,  the  Vene¬ 
tian  blind  does  its  best  to  keep  out  the  rays 
of  the  early  sun,  which  mockingly  find  their 
way  in  through  the  skylight. 

Later  a  vacuum  cleaner,  devised  thousands 
of  miles  away  by  ingenious  mechanical 
minds,  sonorously  eats  its  morning  meal  out 
of  the  living  room  carpet,  while  the  cor¬ 
ridor  bricks  get  their  daily  scrubbing  with 
soap  and  heavy  brush.  The  electric  bell 
announces  the  arrival  of  callers;  the  artistic 
door  knocker  leads  a  life  of  sad  neglect. 

Outside,  the  feather-duster  man  and  the 
vegetable  and  flower  venders  intone  their 
wonted  cries,  and  indoors,  competing  with 
them,  the  radio  announcers  dramatically  de¬ 
scribe  the  advantages  and  comforts  of  this 
or  that.  Meanwhile  the  bald-headed  old 
parrot  strains  his  little  brain,  trying  to  com¬ 
bine  within  the  cavity  of  his  beak  the  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  familiar  words. 

Hardly  perceptible  among  the  matutinal 
noises  are  the  distant  sounds  of  the  ambu¬ 
lant  hand  organ  playing  to  its  appreciative 
street  audience  the  latest  popular  ballad,  the 
stanzas  of  which  sarcastically  depict  some 
major  political  event;  indoors  the  modern 
victrola  renders  Beethoven’s  monumental 
works. 

Activities  in  shops  and  factories  oscillate 
between  old  manual  methods  and  new 
mechanical  devices.  The  weaver  painstak¬ 
ingly  interlaces  threads  of  cotton,  silk,  and 
wool,  the  final  combination  of  which  gives 
birth  to  the  famous  sarape  and  indispensa¬ 
ble  rebozo.  At  the  same  time  complicated 
textile  machinery  a  few  blocks  away  is  turn¬ 
ing  out  mile  after  mile  of  cloth. 

In  another  direction  a  glass  blower 
patiently  shapes  as  if  by  magic  his  delicate 
figures  of  bird  and  beast,  while  nearby  a 
parade  of  machine-made  glassware  marches 
down  the  assembly  line  of  a  modern  glass 
factory. 
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Farther  up  the  street  long  artistic  hands 
skilfully  shape  jars  and  pots  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  type,  adorning  the  primitive  clay 
with  pigments  of  a  secret  process;  not  far 
away  an  up-to-date  concern  engages  in  mass 
production  of  so-called  practical  chinaware. 

Out  on  the  open  range  under  the  blister¬ 
ing  sun  a  wooden  plow  responds  to  power¬ 
ful  brown  arms  and  slowly  imposes  its  will 
on  Mother  Earth;  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity 
large  plots  of  land  yield  rapidly  to  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  tractor. 

And  so,  no  matter  where  one  looks,  the 
eye  encounters  a  wide  variety  of  marvelous 
contrasts:  the  modern  trying  to  displace  the 


old;  the  latter  stubbornly  fighting  to  keep 
alive.  And  alive  it  will  be  as  long  as  it 
pleases  the  soul  of  man. 

And  when  the  sun  in  all  its  glory  has 
finally  set,  and  men  have  earned  their  daily 
bread,  bells  over  all  the  city — deep  resound¬ 
ing  bells  and  thin  high-pitched  ones — call 
the  faithful  to  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Side 
by  side,  the  humble  in  their  typical  attire 
and  the  well-to-do,  clad  in  the  latest  fash¬ 
ions,  reverently  pray  together:  "Give  peace  in 
our  day,  oh  Lord,  for  there  is  none  other  that 
fighteth  for  us  but  only  Thou,  our  God.  Let 
there  be  peace  in  Thy  strength,  oh  Lord,  and 
plenty  in  Thy  strong  places.  .  .  .” 


The  Third  Inter-American 
Press  Congress 

PAUL  S.  WALCOTT 
Editor,  Greenfield  Recorder-Gazette 


The  Inter-American  Press  Congress  held  at 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  from  May  11  to  18  was 
the  third.  The  object  of  these  congresses  is 
hemispheric  consultation  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  press  and  give  it  fullest  scope 
for  the  better  functioning  of  democracy  as 
it  advances  from  an  idea  to  a  continuing  so¬ 
ciety.  The  realization  of  this  object  is  still 
imperfect  and  not  fleshed  out;  it  remains 
more  of  a  promise  than  an  attainment. 

Progress  towards  this  realization  as  well 
as  difficulties,  in  themselves  of  an  importance 
to  justify  the  interest  of  newspapers  and 
governments  throughout  the  hemisphere, 
may  play  a  yet  greater  role  in  world  relation¬ 
ships. 

This  Third  Congress  met  within  a  fort¬ 
night  of  the  return  to  the  United  States  of 
the  World  Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  sent  around  the  world  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  The 
Caracas  meeting  adjourned  before  the  report 
of  that  committee  was  available. 

Reading  the  report  against  the  Congress 
proceedings  now  discloses  a  remarkable  simi¬ 
larity  of  problems  and  of  approaches  to  their 
solution.  The  ASNE  Committee  made  three 
specific  recommendations:  1,  working  "fel¬ 
lowships”  in  the  United  States  for  young 
foreign  newspaper  reporters;  2,  a  world 
newspaper  conference;  3,  support  for  greater 
press  freedom  as  an  aid  to  enduring  peace. 

The  first  has  been  effectively  begun  during 
these  war  years  by  the  interchange  of  Latin 
and  North  Americans.  The  second  is  but 
the  logical  extension  to  a  global  basis  of  the 
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Inter-American  Congress.  The  third  is  as 
earnestly  urged,  and  more  specifically  imple¬ 
mented,  in  the  resolutions  passed  at  Caracas. 

As  the  United  Nations  Conference  at  San 
Francisco  profited  immeasurably  by  the  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration  given  through  the  years 
by  the  Pan  American  Union  and  its  crown¬ 
ing  Act  of  Chapultepec,  so  the  projected 
world  organization  of  and  for  a  free  press 
as  a  cardinal  right  and  need  of  humanity 
can  derive  inspiration  and  example  from  the 
Inter-American  Press  Society. 

It  is  perhaps  sobering  to  Yankee  over- 
confidence  to  recall  that  it  was  Latin  vision 
and  Mexican  hospitality  which  resulted  in 
the  first  Congress  in  1942.  It  probably 
augurs  well  for  its  permanence  that  the  ini¬ 
tiative  came  from  the  south  and  that  delega¬ 
tions  from  the  United  States  (the  country 
of  the  world  richest  in  press  as  in  other 
wealth  and  implements)  are  still  far  from 
dominating  or  even  leading  the  evolution  of 
the  Congresses. 

The  meeting  at  Caracas  was  attended  by 
the  largest  delegation  yet  to  represent  the 
United  States,  although  efforts  to  stimulate 
interest  here  were  thrown  into  drastic  re¬ 
verse  months  earlier  because  of  scarcity  of 
transport.  The  delegation  to  some  extent 
was  haphazard,  although  it  did  represent 
large  and  small  newspapers  of  five  states, 
as  well  as  press  services  and  magazines.  The 
Latin  interest  was  further  balanced  by  a 
delegate  from  Canada,  one  from  Curasao 
and  two  from  Trinidad. 

Wartime  exigencies  had  interfered  with 
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the  plans  of  press  representatives  from  other 
lands,  beside  thrice  postponing  the  Congress 
date  from  that  originally  scheduled  for  June 
1944.  Thus  there  was  no  newspaperman 
present  from  the  great  country  of  Brazil; 
none  from  Argentina  and  Chile;  and  only 
two  from  Mexico. 

On  the  other  hand,  only  three  countries 
were  wholly  unrepresented.  There  were, 
including  the  two-score  delegates  accredited 
by  Venezuela  and  representing  its  provincial 
as  well  as  capital  press,  some  125  delegates 
attending.  To  compensate  for  the  imbalance 
of  delegations,  balloting  was  established  on 
the  basis  of  one  vote  to  each  country  repre¬ 
sented. 

It  was  the  distinction,  as  well  as  the  size, 
of  the  Colombian  delegation  which,  more 
than  any  other  factor,  led  to  the  selection  of 
that  country,  among  three  inviting  nations, 
as  the  place  for  the  Fourth  Congress. 

This  is  not  the  medium  in  which  to  at¬ 
tempt  analysis  or  exposition  of  the  press 
problems  raised,  of  the  steps  taken  to  meet 
them,  or  of  the  efforts  to  give  continuity 
and  substance  to  the  Inter-American  Press 
Society.  More  readers  may  be  interested  in 
the  good  neighborly  aspects. 

Venezuelan  hospitality  w'as  lavish  and 
thoughtful.  Red  tape  was  slashed  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  entry  of  the  delegates,  a  formal 
program  of  entertainment  w'as  scheduled 


which  alone  would  have  taxed  energies,  and 
in  addition  individuals  and  government  were 
constantly  alert  to  gratify  the  slightest  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of  anyone  for 
more  insight  into  and  enjoyment  of  Ven¬ 
ezuela. 

Although  the  four-language  division  of 
the  hemisphere  (Spanish  was  the  tongue 
used  for  maximum  convenience  although 
not  by  formal  rule)  naturally  made  partici¬ 
pation  in  floor  debates  unequal,  no  language 
barrier  hampered  the  general  feeling  of  fel¬ 
lowship  and  neighborliness.  Many  Latin 
American  newspapermen,  by  study  or  travel, 
were  able  and  willing  to  put  a  linguistic 
crutch  under  faltering  North  Americans,  but 
it  was  not  unusual  during  the  week  of  in¬ 
tensive  and  intimate  collaboration  for  one 
with  English  as  his  sole  vehicle  to  find  him¬ 
self  at  ease  in  a  Spanish-speaking  circle  or 
for  one  limited  to  Spanish  to  find  himself 
sharing  an  automobile  with  those  voluble 
only  in  English. 

Of  course,  as  travelers  well  know,  English 
has  such  a  place  in  the  public  education 
curriculum  of  Venezuela  and  business  and 
social  interchange  has  been  so  long  in 
progress  on  a  large  scale  that  a  North  Ameri¬ 
can  can  wander  anywhere  in  Caracas  and 
find  volunteer  interpreters  on  every  hand, 
who  show  no  apparent  impatience  with  the 
tongue-tied  stranger. 
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Drawing  of  a  Tarascan  Indian,  Mexico,  by  Eben  F.  Comins. 


Pepe  Marries 

EBEN  F.  COMINS 


Pi;PF.  stood  between  two  rocks  that  jutted 
into  the  Lake,  his  dugout  at  his  feet.  The 
heavens  above  and  the  still  waters  below 
had  become  as  one — the  interior  of  a  global 
orb  of  stars.  In  the  center  of  this  glistening 
universe  he  stood  alone  on  his  native  Island, 
waiting,  with  body  undefiled.  His  Indian 
ancestors  from  the  dim  past  had  handed 
down  standards  of  clean  living.  He  had 
obeyed  their  rules.  Now  he  was  allowed  to 
obey  the  fires  of  nature  surging  through  his 
veins.  A  response  already  had  been 
awakened  in  another  young  Tarascan,  Asun¬ 
cion.  She  too  had  obeyed  her  people’s  laws, 
and  now  instinct  told  her  the  time  for  mar¬ 
riage  had  come.  In  the  silence  of  her  home 
she  waited. 

Their  courtship  had  been  short  and  lim¬ 
ited,  for  they  were  Indians  and  young.  The 
urge  of  youth  for  youth  needs  few  words 
or  romantic  actions  to  reach  a  mutual  under¬ 
standing.  As  children  many  times  they  had 
passed  each  other  by,  unnoticing.  Then  one 
day  as  he  ducked  under  a  fish  net  hung  up 
to  dry,  he  met  her,  and  his  hand  touched 
her  bare  arm.  The  spark  was  lighted.  Later 
when  they  met,  smiles  were  exchanged;  an¬ 
other  time  he  followed  her  and  gently  pulled 
her  skirt.  Her  answer  was  a  giggle  as  she 
slipped  away.  From  then  on  instinct  told 
them  that  they  were  paired  for  each  other. 

Copyright  1945  by  Eben  F.  Comins.  Extract 
from  a  hook  in  preparation  "The  Brown  Thread” ; 
"Indians  through  the  Eyes  of  an  Artist.”  The 
names  used  in  this  story  are  imaginary 

The  Bulletin  has  been  privileged  on  previous 
occasions  to  publish  articles  by  Mr.  Comins  and 
reproductions  of  some  of  his  other  portraits  of 
Indians.  See  "Indians  that  I  have  drawn,”  Bul¬ 
letin,  July  1939,  "Five  drawings  of  /Mexican 
Indians,"  January  1941;  "The  Atl-atl,"  August 
1943;  and  "Cuatlicue,"  November  1943. 


Finally  he  said  he  would  come  some  night 
and  take  her.  That  night  had  come.  Instinct 
also  told  him  the  hour  was  half-way  be¬ 
tween  sunset  and  midnight — the  hour  that 
had  been  chosen  in  past  ages  for  a  man  to 
set  forth  on  life’s  new  adventure  to  be 
shared  with  another. 

Silently  he  stepped  into  the  boat;  he  lifted 
his  paddle,  then  let  it  dip  into  the  water. 
The  effect  was  of  a  gigantic  ladle,  so  large 
it  played  havoc  with  the  universe;  constella¬ 
tions  were  broken  into  atoms.  Antares,  the 
ruby  star,  was  torn  from  the  heart  of  Scor¬ 
pio,  and  flung  into  inverted  Virgo’s  lap.  But 
Pepe  had  no  eyes  for  stars;  his  were  riveted 
on  land,  to  the  little  home  resting  atop  a 
rocky  shelf  above.  Up  the  dark  paths  he 
strode,  stopping  before  a  house  that  glowed 
a  phosphorescent  white.  He  softly  ticked 
on  the  door.  There  was  no  answer:  again, 
and  there  was  no  answer.  Then  again,  and 
the  door  was  closed  hardly  before  it  was 
open.  Champing  like  a  young  bull  he  re¬ 
sented  further  delay.  At  the  fourth  tick 
the  door  opened  and  a  pair  of  eyes  showed 
a  timid  smile.  It  came  from  Asuncion.  As 
the  door  started  to  close,  he  stepped  forward 
and  blocked  the  closure;  his  hand  shot  in, 

•  took  her  hand  and  pulled  her  out.  It  was 
none  too  soon  for  her  to  know  that  he  was 
her  man  and  must  be  obeyed.  Standing  still 
for  a  few  moments,  their  eyes  met;  she 
caught  his  meaning.  It  was  enough.  He 
turned  and  was  on  his  way;  she  followed. 
At  the  boat  she  slumped  into  the  bottom 
afraid;  there  were  few  smiles  now.  No 
words  were  spoken  as  they  rounded  the 
point.  He  landed  between  the  same  two 
rocks  from  which  he  had  started.  He  had 
obeyed  the  tradition  of  the  Island  that  the 
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man  go  for  and  bring  back  his  chosen  by 
water  no  matter  how  short  the  distance.  He 
got  out;  she  followed  him.  Before  his 
home  they  paused;  he  knocked  this  time  with 
decision — again  and  then  again.  Presently 
it  was  opened;  his  mother  filled  the  door. 
She  looked  at  them  both  with  an  all-know¬ 
ing,  half-angry  smile — for  she  must  act  her 
disapproval  at  what  was  going  on — then  put 
forth  her  hand,  took  Asuncion’s,  pulled  the 
child  in  and  closed  the  door  in  Pepe’s  face. 
Rebuffed,  he  stood  outside  but  did  not  force 
admission.  He  could  now  afford  to  wait. 

Asuncion  had  already  begun  her  trial  for 
approval.  In  the  dark  room  the  mother 
found  her  mat  on  the  floor  and  sinking  down 
upon  it,  motioned  the  girl  to  follow.  She 
must  now  sleep  with  her  mother-in-law  to 
be.  Timid  little  soul,  she  slipped  to  the 
same  mat,  keeping  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  other’s  form  lest  she  disturb  it.  All 
through  the  night  she  remained  awake. 
Those  eyes  that  once  had  smiled  at  Pepe 
now  shone  with  fear.  From  out  of  the 
blackness  she  saw  a  square  of  stars;  it  was 
the  open  window  that,  as  in  all  Tarascan 
homes,  had  never  known  a  sash  or  pane  of 
glass.  A  flickering  glow,  filling  one  corner 
of  the  room,  came  from  the  rounded  adobe 
oven,  and  beside  it  a  dying  fagot,  stuck  in 
a  clumsy  adobe  candlestick,  sputtered  sparks 
and  sent  forth  a  pungent,  piny  smoke.  As 
she  grew  used  to  the  dark,  more  familiar 
objects  took  the  same  places  as  she  had  seen 
them  take  in  her  own  home.  In  another 
corner  great  skeins  of  fish  nets  were  hooked 
over  a  sturdy  pole  braced  corner-wise  under 
the  eaves  and  flowed  downward  like  a 
waterfall.  Over  her  head,  on  planks  under 
the  roof,  she  knew  w'ere  stored  the  ears  of 
corn  that  in  time  she  would  help  grind  for 
tortillas.  Scattered  over  the  floor  were  the 
silent  forms  of  Pepe’s  brothers  and  sisters. 
Missing  was  the  one  of  his  father.  As  it 
was  night,  he  was  away  on  the  Lake  fishing. 


The  next  day  the  whole  community  was 
agog  with  gossip.  Pepe  had  kidnapped 
Asuncion.  Her  family  pretended  to  be  en¬ 
raged.  Had  not  their  prize  daughter  been 
stolen!  Had  they  not  lost  the  best  tortilla 
maker  in  the  village!  To  appease  this  anger, 
Pepe’s  parents  collected  food,  clothes  and 
char  and  a  (that  potent  drink  made  from  raw 
sugar),  and  on  the  third  night  at  nine 
o’clock  they  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  in¬ 
censed  parents  bearing  these  royal  gifts.  At 
first  their  knocks  w'ent  unheeded,  but  finally 
the  door  was  opened  by  the  angry  father, 
and  they  were  permitted  to  enter.  The 
mother  was  in  the  throes  of  grief.  Though 
her  heart  was  breaking,  her  eyes  were  able 
to  appraise  the  many  presents.  When  the 
bottle  of  liquor  was  presented  and  opened, 
father’s  wrath  subsided  and  mother  dried  her 
eyes.  It  was  good  charanda,  so  perhaps 
after  all  Pepe  was  not  such  a  bad  boy;  but 
they  must  not  forget  their  daughter  deserved 
the  best.  As  the  liquor  continued  to  flow, 
good  will  spread  over  all,  and  by  midnight 
they  parted  on  friendly  terms.  A  few  nights 
later  Asuncion’s  parents  repeated  the  gift¬ 
bearing  ceremony  to  Pepe’s  parents.  At  this 
session  details  were  discussed  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  welfare.  Later  laboratory  tests  were 
made  of  the  couple’s  blood  by  a  doctor,  to 
comply  with  government  rules.  A  certificate 
of  a  clean  bill  of  health  was  given  them. 

Then  came  the  fateful  day,  the  day  of 
marriage,  the  day  of  the  three  ceremonies. 
Early  in  the  morning,  Pepe  and  Asuncion 
made  a  striking  picture  as  they  got  into  their 
respective  dugouts.  He  looked  every  inch 
a  fisherman  in  his  best  white  cotton  shirt 
with  pleated  bosom,  and  wrap-around  trou¬ 
sers  tied  with  a  crimson  sash.  She  looked 
like  some  native  flower  in  her  elaborately 
embroidered  waist  and  trailing  vermilion 
skirt  with  its  many  pleats.  With  pride  she 
wore  her  finery  which  had  been  worn  by 
her  mother  and  grandmother  at  their  wed- 
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dings.  Accompanying  them  were  the  bridal 
party,  his  padriuo  (groomsman)  and  her 
madrina  (bridesmaid),  the  respective  par¬ 
ents,  all  their  cousins  and  their  aunts,  and  a 
multitude  of  friends.  As  they  crossed  the 
Lake  to  the  town  the  importance  of  the 
coming  ceremonies  calmed  the  exuberant 
spirits  of  the  younger  members,  though  sly 
remarks  were  continually  whispered  about. 
At  the  City  Hall  the  bridal  couple  signed 
their  names  in  a  big  ledger,  and  the  Clerk 
pronounced  them  married  by  the  civil  law  of 
Mexico.  Then  all  wound  their  way  up  the 
hill  to  the  church,  where  the  priest  recited 
the  marriage  ritual.  With  lighted  candles 
and  swinging  censers,  the  Church  proclaimed 
them  man  and  wife.  On  the  return  trip 
the  flotilla  of  boats  was  joined  by  more 
friends,  and  as  the  formalities  of  the  wed¬ 
ding  ceremonies  wore  off  the  bridal  couple 
returned  home  amid  singing  and  the  firing 
of  rockets.  It  was  ten  o’clock  and  still 
morning  when  they  stepped  once  more  onto 
their  native  island.  The  wedding  party 
made  a  gay  sight  as  the  bride  and  groom, 
decorated  with  flowers,  danced  along  the 
paths  singing.  They  sashayed  back  and  forth 
between  the  two  houses  and  ended  at  Pepe’s, 
where  he  presented  his  best  man  with  the 
proverbial  charaiida.  From  now  on  it  was 
a  continuous  feast  and  fete. 


Soon  Asuncion  took  up  her  almost  endless 
task  of  making  atole  (a  corn  gruel),  neces¬ 
sary  to  help  abate  the  hunger  and  thirst  of 
the  ever  increasing  multitude.  Buckets  of 
this  tepid  drink  and  bottle  after  bottle  of 
cbaranda  were  consumed.  Dancing,  drink¬ 
ing,  and  the  hot  air  in  one  small  room  made 
for  much  gayety.  At  nine  o’clock  a  quiet 
fell  over  the  assembly.  It  announced  that 
the  Tarascan  ceremony  of  abasement  would 
take  place.  Timidly  Asuncion  rose,  and 
leaving  the  half-circle  of  her  own  family 
went  and  stood  before  her  father-in-law. 
Slowly  she  sank  to  the  ground,  and  in  abase¬ 
ment  leaned  forward  and  kissed  his  bare 
feet.  Next  she  went  to  her  mother-in-law 
and  kissed  hers,  then  repeated  the  ceremony 
along  the  line,  which  included  all  of  Pepe’s 
relations.  This  over,  she  retreated  and 
Pepe  stepped  forward  from  his  family 
group,  and  prostrated  himself  before  the 
bare  feet  of  his  mother-in-law  and  repeated 
the  kissing  ceremony,  which  included  the 
feet  of  his  father-in-law  and  all  of  his  wife’s 
relatives. 

With  the  osculatory  ceremony  over,  Asun¬ 
cion  continued  to  brew  atole  until  the  dawn 
of  the  next  day,  when  the  guests  finally  left. 
At  last  the  three  wedding  ceremonies  were 
over,  and  she  and  Pepe  were  married  by  the 
rites  of  Church,  state,  and  tribal  custom. 


American  Figures,  Past  and  Present 

III.  Afranio  de  Mello  Franco 

RIBEIRO  COUTO 


When  the  old  man  said  with  melancholy 
presentiment  that  it  was  the  last  day  of 
the  year  and  also  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
his  little  granddaughter  went  up  to  his  bed 
and  tried  to  comfort  him  in  her  childish 
way:  "No,  granddaddy,  you’re  going  to 
live  until  1943.”  It  was  the  afternoon  of 
December  31,  1942.  The  house  was  full 
of  sons,  daughters,  sons-in-law,  daughters- 
in-law,  and  friends.  Among  the  friends 
was  the  kindly  giant  Pedro  Nava,  the 
physician  who  had  the  duty  of  deciding  on 
all  emergency  treatments  in  the  early  dawn 
or  in  sudden  crises.  .  .  . 

In  the  house  on  Copacabana  Avenue  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  calm  seemed  to  reign,  but 
it  was  only  a  disguise  for  anxiety. 

Could  the  citizen  of  the  world  be  des¬ 
perately  ill?  Everyone  perceived  it.  The 
physicians  implied  the  truth.  The  tele¬ 
phone  rang  all  day  long  and  even  late  at 
night.  The  members  of  the  family  who 
answered  it  said  with  suppressed  emotion: 
"Thank  you  very  much.  He  seems  to  be 
better  now.”  Through  the  always  open 
dining-room  door  came  in  on  tiptoe  inti¬ 
mate  friends  of  the  family.  They,  too,  were 
old  like  the  sick  man,  some  of  them  judges, 
others  lawyers,  former  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  famous  figures  in  the  political  world 
and  others  not  so  well  known — usually 
people  from  Minas  Gerais,  as  could  be 

Translated  from  "Revista  da  Academia  Brasileira 
de  Letras"  Anais  de  1943,  Janeiro  a  Junho;  first 
published  in  "A  Manha’’  Rio  de  Janeiro,  3  de 
janeiro  de  1943- 


seen  immediately  by  their  air  of  unswerv¬ 
ing  loyalty,  few  words,  and  long  glances. 

The  sick  man  suffered  no  pain.  There 
were  only  weakness,  a  catch  in  his  breath, 
an  uneven  pulse,  and  fading  vitality.  His 
unimpaired  memory  brought  back  diplomatic 
episodes,  his  work,  his  travels. 

There  was  fighting  in  the  world.  Cities 
were  burning,  continents  were  at  war — 
and  he  was  helpless.  His  whole  being 
revolted.  The  physicians  came  and  pre¬ 
pared  his  arm  for  an  injection.  "How  are 
you?  Are  you  better?”  In  a  faint  voice 
he  replied  as  logically  and  clearly  as  if  he 
were  in  a  meeting,  "I  feel  nothing.  If  I 
am  better,  it  is  you  who  can  tell  me  so.” 

A  bird  began  to  sing  in  an  acacia  tree 
in  the  garden.  Could  it  be  one  of  "his” 
patativas  come  back  for  a  visit?  Some  time 
before  he  had  let  all  the  birds  out  of  his 
aviary,  a  sad  farewell,  which  to  the  family 
seemed  an  anticipation  of  another  and  more 
poignant  one.  For  the  friend  of  all  those 
men  who  at  Geneva  from  1924  to  1932 
had  tried  to  save  the  future  of  Europe 
through  formulas  of  understanding  and 
good  will  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  birds. 
He  might  be  at  his  desk  drafting  a  confi¬ 
dential  note  which  would  bring  war  or 
peace,  as  in  the  Leticia  case,  but  if  a  gold¬ 
finch  sang  he  would  go  down  into  the 
garden,  even  perhaps  in  his  pajamas.  An 
expert  in  songbirds,  he  could  distinguish  a 
curio  from  a  sabid  at  a  distance,  simply  by  its 
flight,  with  the  same  legal  precision  with 
which  he  could  say  of  an  unsigned  paragraph 
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whether  it  was  an  article  from  the  Czecho¬ 
slovakian  constitution  or  part  of  a  boundary 
agreement  between  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia. 
In  world  capitals,  Washington  or  Buenos 
Aires,  Bucharest  or  Prague,  his  daily  dealings 
were  with  men  who  governed  nations,  but 
when  he  was  once  home  again,  after  con¬ 
gresses  in  which  he  had  talked  to  the  world 
on  the  destinies  of  mankind,  he  would  go  im¬ 
mediately  to  his  aviary  to  see  the  cnrt/p’tao 
that  imitated  the  trumpet  call  in  the  bar¬ 
racks  of  his  beloved  Belo  Horizonte.^ 

He  had  had  more  than  half  a  century  of 
public  life.  Congress,  embassies,  revolu¬ 
tions,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in¬ 
ternational  conferences,  the  authorship  of 
theories  of  international  law  were  familiar 
to  him,  but  nothing  had  changed  his  love  of 
home  or  the  simplicity  of  a  great  gentleman. 
He  unfailingly  knew  how  to  put  out  a 
friendly  hand  to  the  humble.  With  the 
same  courtesy  with  which  he  might  have 
addressed  Mr.  Kellogg  to  discuss  questions 
of  world  disarmament,  he  would  speak  to 
a  servant;  "Have  you  changed  the  canary’s 
water 

In  these  pleasant  summer  days  no  one 
wishes  to  die.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills 
there  is  the  ringing  of  hammers  and  the 
rasping  of  saws.  New  skyscrapers  begin 
to  rise.  I  do  not  know'  what  glory  seems 
to  imbue  the  city’s  labor.  Can  it  be  the 
light.’  Perhaps  it  is  the  contentment  that 
fills  men’s  hearts,  that  contentment  of 
knowing  that  finally  they  deserve  life,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  living  with  full  aw'areness  of 
risk  and  struggle. 

Neither  did  the  former  President  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Council  want  to  die.  It 

*  Of  the  songbirds  named  in  this  paragraph,  the 
sahid  is  probably  dearest  to  the  hearts  of  Brazilians. 
It  is  a  sort  of  nightingale,  celebrated  a  century  ago 
by  Gonsalves  Dias  in  a  famous  poem,  "Canfdo  do 
Exilio."  The  text  of  this  poem  is  on  p.  433. — 
Editor. 


was  only  a  little  while  ago  that  he  had  been 
drafting  principles  to  govern  the  future  of 
the  American  continent  and  the  democra¬ 
cies.  What  would  be  the  end  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  force,  the  instigators  of  this 
horrible  conflagration?  He  hated  force;  the 
only  violence  ever  known  in  him  w'as  the 
irresistible  kick  that  he  gave  a  fierce  sharply- 
spurred  young  cock  to  save  a  favorite  old 
rooster  from  unequal  combat.  His  energy 
was  enveloped  in  tolerance,  gentleness,  and 
courtesy,  like  those  sheets  of  fine  Renaissance 
steel  preserved  in  museums  between  folds 
of  beautiful  velvet. 

Must  he  die  before  seeing  the  end  of  the 
war  and  the  victory  of  the  democracies,  be¬ 
fore  he  knew  the  fate  of  the  Americas  and 
of  those  civilizations  yet  to  be  born  or  to 
disappear?  "Oh,  never  to  die  like  this.  .  . 

A  few'  minutes  before  midnight  of  De¬ 
cember  31  all  the  members  of  the  family 
entered  his  room.  Each  in  turn  kissed  him. 
There  were  joyful  exclamations.  The  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  world  was  so  much  better,  so 
placid,  and  so  cheerful,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  his  convalescence  had  begun.  For  the 
first  time  after  many  anxious,  weary  nights, 
everyone  would  sleep  peacefully. 

About  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  the 
physician  and  nurse  became  alarmed.  There 
was  a  new  crisis,  the  patient’s  pulse  was 
failing,  his  extremities  were  cold.  "Every¬ 
thing  is  useless,  my  body  will  respond  no 
more,”  he  said  gently  from  the  threshold 
of  death.  Calmly  he  watched  the  hurried 
attempts  to  relieve  him.  The  faithful 
Mauricio  was  preparing  a  poultice  and  the 
doctor,  standing  in  an  uncomfortable  posi¬ 
tion,  was  giving  an  emergency  injection. 
The  sick  man  said  to  the  nurse:  "Mauricio, 
never  mind  the  poultice;  bring  a  chair  so 
that  Dr.  Nava  can  sit  down” — last  words 
that  expressed  a  supreme  and  innate 
courtesy.  A  few  moments  later  he  died,  in 
the  third  hour  of  the  new  year,  confirming 
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the  ingenuous  prophe(,y  of  his  little  grand¬ 
daughter:  "You  will  live  until  1943.” 

On  the  tomb  of  Afranio  Mello  Franco  we 
should  place,  if  it  were  possible,  a  handful 
of  earth  from  Paracatu,  from  Montevideo, 


from  London,  and  from  Brussels,  summon¬ 
ing  these  and  many  other  cities  to  unite  in  a 
perfect  tribute.  For  his  heart  beat  chiefly 
for  justice  and  for  friendship  among 
nations. 


1 


I 


) 


Afranio  de  Mello  Franco  was  born  on  February  25,  1870  at  Paracatu,  Minas 
Gerais,  Brazil,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Juridicial  Committee  sitting  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  was  member  or  chairman  of 
the  Brazilian  delegation  to  many  inter-American  conferences;  head  of  the 
permanent  Brazilian  delegation  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  twice  President 
of  the  Council;  judge  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  1923-29; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil,  1930-33;  author  of  the  Protocol  of  Peace, 
Friendship  and  Cooperation  signed  by  Colombia  and  Peru  to  end  the  Leticia 
incident.  See  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  April  1943,  for  the  tribute 
of  the  Governing  Board  to  "one  of  those  great  jurists  who  belonged  not  only  to 
their  own  country  but  to  the  world.” 
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Minha  terra  tern  palmeiras, 
Onde  canta  o  Sabia; 

As  aves,  que  aqui  gorjeiam, 
Nao  gorjeiam  como  la. 
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Nosso  ceo  tern  mais  estrelas, 
Nossas  varzeas  tern  mais  flores, 
Nossos  bosques  tern  mais  vida, 
Nossa  vida  mais  amores. 

Em  cismar,  sozinho,  a  noite, 
Mais  prazer  encontro  eu  la; 
Minha  terra  tern  palmeiras, 
Onde  canta  o  Sabia. 


Minha  terra  tern  primores, 

Que  tais  nao  encontro  eu  ca; 

Em  cismar — sozinho,  a  noite — 

Mais  prazer  encontro  eu  la; 

Minha  terra  tern  palmeiras, 

Onde  canta  o  Sabia. 

Nao  permita  Deus  que  eu  morra, 
Sem  que  eu  volte  para  la; 

Sem  que  desfrute  os  primores 
Que  nao  encontro  por  ca; 

Sem  qu’inda  aviste  as  palmeiras, 
Onde  canta  o  Sabia. 

Coimbra,  jidho  de  1843. 


Paintings  by 
Fidel  de  Lucia 


The  paintings  reproduced  here 
are  the  work  of  Fidel  de  Lucia, 
one  of  Argentina’s  best  contem¬ 
porary  provincial  artists. 

Born  in  1896,  de  Lucia  has 
lived  from  early  childhood  in  the 
Province  of  Mendoza,  and  his 
works  reflect  the  beauties  and 
daily  life  of  his  environment.  He 
is  a  self-educated  painter  and  par¬ 
ticularly  excels  in  landscapes,  al¬ 
though  many  of  his  works,  ob¬ 
viously  inspired  by  the  everyday 
scenes  of  the  artist’s  provincial 
life,  also  portray  both  people  and 
animals. 

De  Lucia’s  first  exhibition  was 
held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1920. 
Since  then  he  has  won  a  number 
of  prizes  and  his  paintings  now 
hang  in  mJmy  of  Argentina’s  mu¬ 
seums.  His  interest  in  art  has 
not  been  confined  to  his  own 
work.  He  has  helped  greatly  in 
developing  the  study  and  under¬ 
standing  of  art  in  Mendoza.  In 
1927  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  there 
and  in  1933  helped  to  organize 
the  Mendoza  Provincial  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  today  a  thriving  in¬ 
stitution  in  which  de  Lucia  is  one 
of  the  teachers. 
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The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing  with 
the  w'ar  and  its  effects  taken  by  the  American 
Republics  since  the  United  States  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Japan  on  December  7,  1941,  a 
continuing  list  is  being  compiled  of  laws, 
decrees,  acts,  orders,  and  resolutions  pub¬ 
lished  in  official  gazettes  or  noted  in  other 
publications  received  at  the  Pan  American 
Union.  While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 
monthly  installment  of  the  compilation  as 
complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  measures  should  be  omitted,  because 
of  uncertain  mails,  delay  in  receiving  recent 
official  papers,  and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in  pa¬ 
rentheses,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an  item 
for  which  an  unofficial  source  was  previously 
given.  In  order  to  preserve  the  number¬ 
ing  of  the  measures  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  issues,  items  listed  in  this  number 
whose  dates  fall  between  those  of  measures 
already  published  are  inserted  with  letters 
following  the  number. 

PART 

ARGENTINA 

98as.  October  7,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
10,121,  fixing  a  minimum  of  1,000,000  tons  for 
the  annual  production  of  Portland  cement  in  the 
country;  fixing  maximum  quotas  of  linseed  oil  as 
fuel  for  cement  factories;  providing  that  old  wheat 
be  used  to  make  up  the  deficit  of  fuel  and  requir¬ 
ing  the  Grain  Regulation  Board  to  reserve  400,000 
tons  of  old  wheat  for  this  purpose;  and  making 
other  pertinent  provisions.  {Boletin  Oficial,  Oc¬ 
tober  16,  1945.) 

9Sma.  December  31,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  18,161,  establishing  conditions  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  by  the  Grain  Regulation  Board  of  the  1942- 
43  and  the  1943-44  flax  crop.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
January  12,  1944.) 

2Qla.  January  15,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
536,  fixing  penalties  for  all  kinds  of  crimes  against 


The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Boletin  Oficial;  Brazil,  Didrio  Oficial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Of  dal;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 

El  Salvador,  Diario  Of  dal;  Ecuador,  Regis- 
tro  Ofcial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro 
America;  Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La 
Gaceta;  Mexico,  Diario  Ofcial;  Nicaragua, 
La  Gaceta;  Panama,  Gaceta  Ofcial;  Para¬ 
guay,  Gaceta  Ofcial;  Peru,  El  Per  nano; 
Uruguay,  Diario  Ofcial;  and  Venezuela, 
Gaceta  Oficial. 

No  items  are  given  for  the  United  States 
except  under  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin, 'and  omissions  will 
be  supplied  as  information  is  received  from 
official  or  other  sources.  When  notice  of  a 
measure  has  been  taken  from  an  unofficial 
account,  the  official  source  will  be  given  as 
soon  as  it  is  available. 

XLI 

the  state,  including  those  against  internal  security, 
external  security,  supplies  for  the  armed  forces, 
the  national  economy,  the  execution  of  industrial 
work  (sabotage  and  strikes),  and  the  security  of 
air  transportation  and  telecommunications;  defin¬ 
ing  and  listing  such  crimes;  providing  for  heavier 
penalties  when  the  crimes  are  committed  during 
wartime  or  when  war  is  imminent;  and  making 
other  pertinent  provisions.  {Boletin  Oficial,  Janu¬ 
ary  29,  1945.) 

216.  February  5,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,787,  amending  Presidential  Decree  No.  10,121 
(see  98as  above)  to  allow  cement  factories  to 
make  up  their  fuel  oil  deficit  with  other  substitutes 
besides  old  wheat,  and  repealing  the  clause  requir¬ 
ing  the  Grain  Regulation  Board  to  reserve  400,000 
tons  of  old  wheat  for  cement  factories.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  February  23,  1945.) 

217.  February  5,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
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Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  of  War,  and  Signature  of  the  Joint 
Declaration  by  the  United  Nations 


Argentina. 
Bolivia. . . 
Brazil . . . . 


Chile . 

Colombia . . 
Costa  Rica. 

Cuba . 

Dominican 
Republic 
Ecuador . . . . 
El  Salvador. 
Guatemala. 

Haiti . 

Honduras. . 

Mexico. . . . 


Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations 


Germany 
and  Italy 


Japan 


’ 1-26-44 
1-28-42 
1-28-42 

1-20-43 

12-19-41 


Bulgaria 

Hunga^ 

Rumania 


Nicaragua _ 

Panama . 

Paraguay .... 

Peru . 

United  States. 
Uruguay. ... 
Venezuela. . . 


1-29-42 


12-11-41 


1-28-42 

1-24-42 


1-25-42 

12-31-41 


1-26-44 

1-28-42 

1-28-42 

1-20-43 

12-8-41 


1-29-42 


12-8-41 


1-28-42 

1-24-42 


1-25-42 

12-31-41 


2-4-44 


(’) 
5-18-431 


H-5-15-42 

R-5-15-42 


B-12-20-41 
H-12-19-41 
(“) 


•Vichy 

France 


2-4-44 


5-18-43 

11-26-42 


Declarations  of  War  or 
‘‘State  of  Belligerency 


Germany 
and  Italy 


11-9-42 

11-26-42 


11-13-42 

11-12-42 

11-10-42 

11-13-42 

11-9-42 


-10-42 

1-13-42 


1-26-43 
(“) 
5-12-43 
11-26-42 


G-3-27-45 

‘4-7-43 

8-22-42 

‘G-2-12-45 
G-1 1-27-43 
12-11-41 
12-11-41 

12-11-41 


Japan 


12-12-41 

12-11-41 

12-12-41 

12-13-41 

5-22-42 


12-11-41 
12-12-41 
G-2-7^5 
“ G-2-1 1-45 
12-11-41 
2-22^5 
•  2-14-45 


3-27-45 
‘ 4-7-43 
6-6-45 

2-12-45 

"4-5-45 


"Bulgaria 

•Rumania 

‘Hungary 


Signature 
of  the  Joint 
Declara¬ 
tion  by  the 
United  Na- 


12-8-41 

12-9-41 


12-7-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

5-22-42 


12-8-41 
"  12-7-41 
2-7-45 
"  2-11-45 
12-8-41 
2-22-45 
•  2-14-45 


12-24-41 


12-19-41 


6-5-42 


•4-7-43 

2-6-43 

2-14-45 

1- 17-44 

1- 1-42 
1-1-42 

1-1-42 

2- 14-45 
1-1-42 
1-1-42 
1-1-42 
1-1-42 

6-14-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

2- 14-45 
2-14-45 

1-1-42 

2-24-45 

2-20-45 


•  Evacuation  of  the  German-controlled  Vichy  Government  was  repotted  to  be  complete  by  August  18,  194-1.  The 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  which  on  June  2,  1944,  voted  to  change  its  name  to  the  Provisional  Government 
of  the  French  Republic,  headed  by  General  de  Gaulle,  had  already  begun  to  assume  the  functions  of  government,  having 
worked  in  cooperation  with  General  Eisenhower,  Allied  Commander  in  Chief,  through  liaison  otncers  following  the 
start  of  the  Allied  invasion  of  France  on  D-Day,  June  6,  15>44.  (Nru’  York  Times,  May  16,  June  5,  August  19,  1944.) 

•  Bulgaria  ceased  hostilities  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  September  9,  1944 ;  severed  relations  with  Germany  on  September  6, 
1944  and  with  Hungary  on  September  26,  1944 ;  and  then  ceased  hostilities  against  all  other  United  Nations.  At  Moscow 
on  October  28,  1944,  Bulgaria  accepted  the  armistice  terms  presented  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  behalf  of  all  the  United  Nations  at  war  with  Bulgaria.  {Tie  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
October  29.  1944.) 

•  Under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow  September  12,  1944,  Rumania,  as  of  Augusr  24,  1944,  withdrew 
from  the  war  against  the  United  Nations,  broke  off  relations  with  Germany  and  its  satellites,  and  entered  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allied  Powers  against  Germany  and  Hungary.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September  17,  1944.) 

‘  Under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow  January  20,  1945,  between  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and  Hungary  on  the  ocher,  Hungary  withdrew  from  the  war  against  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  other  United  Nations,  including  Czechoslov^ia,  severed  all  relations  with  Germany,  and  declared  war  on  Germany. 
(Tie  Department  of  Slate  Bulletin,  January  21,  1945.) 

‘  Argentina  severed  relations  with  Germany  and  Japan  only,  since  Italy  had  severed  relations  with  Germany  on 
October  1}.  1945,  and  was  thenceforth  considered  a  co-belligerent  by  the  United  Nations. 

•  The  decree  of  April  7,  1943.  by  which  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Bolivia  and  the  Axis  powers,  and 
under  which  the  Bolivian  Government  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Bolivian  Congress 
on  November  26,  1943,  and  on  December  4,  1943.  a  decree  was  promulgated  formally  declaring  that  Bolivia  is  at  war  with 
the  Axis.  {The  Department  of  Stale  Bulletin,  December  11,  1943  ) 

•  Rumania  and  Hungary  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6  and  May  5.  1942,  respectively.  {The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November  20,  1943.) 

•  State  of  belligerency. 

•Ecuador  declared  war  on  Japan  February  2,  1945,  retroactive  to  December  7,  1941. 

Mexico  had  no  treaty  of  friendship  or  diplomatic  relations  with  Rumania.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
November  20,  1943.) 

*'  Panama  declared  war  on  December  10,  1941,  retroaaive  to  December  7. 

“"State  of  effective  belligerency.” 

“The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8,  1942.  {The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Stale  Bulletin,  November  I4,  1942.) 

•‘  Declaration  of  war  on  Japan  by  the  Chilean  Senate. 
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2,460,  providing  that  the  Agricultural  Production 
Regulation  Board  acquire  up  to  300,000  tons  of 
graded,  certified  wheat  of  the  1944-45  crop;  fixing 
prices  for  various  types  of  wheat,  and  making  other 
provisions  regulating  its  sale.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
February  22,  1945.) 

218.  February  9,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3,003,  authorizing  the  Agricultural  Production  Reg¬ 
ulation  Board  to  sell  surplus  stocks  of  the  1943-44 
corn  crop  back  to  the  producers  at  a  lower  price 
than  that  fixed  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  11,433 
of  May  3,  1944  (see  Argentina  121<»o,  Bulletin, 
March  1945),  until  February  25,  1945,  after  which 
date  it  may  sell  the  remaining  corn  to  other  in¬ 
terested  parties.  (Bolelin  Oficial,  February  23, 
1945.) 

219.  February  9,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3,004,  abolishing  the  basic  prices  for  the  1943-44 
wheat  and  flax  crop  fixed  by  Decrees  Nos.  9,967,  of 
September  28,  1943,  18,161  of  December  31.  1943, 
and  7,600  of  March  28,  1944  (see  Argentina  98, 
Bulletin,  February  and  April  1944;  98nix  above; 
and  107 j.  Bulletin,  October  1944).  (Boletin 
Oficial.  February  23,  1945.) 

220.  February  10,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3,217,  authorizing  the  Department  of  Industry  and 
Commerce  to  acquire  during  1945,  through  the 
Agricultural  Production  Regulation  Board.  300,000 
tons  of  linseed  oil  and  the  resulting  by-products, 
the  oil  to  be  sold  by  the  Y.P.F.  as  a  substitute  for 
mineral  fuel  oils;  regulating  prices  for  this  oil; 
and  making  other  pertinent  provisions.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  February  22,  1945.) 

221.  February  15,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3,269,  authorizing  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Social  Welfare,  in  view  of  the  difficult  situation 
created  by  the  war,  to  acquire  by  private  bids, 
direct  purchase,  or  any  advisable  means  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  services  needed  for  its  normal  operation. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  February  23,  1945.) 

222.  February  20,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3,959,  embargoing  the  full  value  of  future  orders 
of  payment  on  the  "Reichsmark  A"  account  (main¬ 
tained  mutually  by  the  Central  Bank  of  Argentina 
and  the  Deutsche  Verregnungskasse  of  Berlin  to 
pay  for  imports  and  exports  between  Germany  and 
Argentina;  created  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
German  credits  abroad),  to  an  amount  sufficient 
to  indemnify  Argentine  owners  of  ships  and  car¬ 
goes  damaged  by  German  ships,  including  any 
court  costs  involved,  to  meet  internment  expenses 
for  the  Graf  Spee  crew,  and  to  cover  the  debit 
balance  of  the  Deutsche  Verregnungskasse  of  Ber¬ 


lin  in  the  Central  Bank  of  Argentina;  requiring 
importers  resident  in  Argentina  to  pay  the  value 
of  their  German  imports  when  and  as  prescribed 
by  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury;  providing  that 
if  the  aforementioned  funds  are  insufficient  to 
meet  the  specified  purposes.  North  German  Lloyd 
deposits  in  the  Central  Bank  of  Argentina  shall 
be  embargoed  therefor;  and  making  other  per¬ 
tinent  provisions.  (Boletin  Ofici.il,  February  23, 
1945.) 

BRAZIL 

187.  June  6,  1945.  Decree  declaring  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  state  of  war  between  Brazil  and  Japan. 
(The  Department  oj  State  Bulletin,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  June  10,  1945.) 

COLOMBIA 

(Correction)  Item  118f,  Bulletin,  June  1945, 
should  have  been  numbered  118j. 

127f.  July  28,  1944.  Resolution  No.  468,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  providing  for  the  as¬ 
signment  of  wheat  and  flour  quotas  to  bakeries 
and  other  establishments,  and  extending  through 
July  1945  the  wheat  and  flour  prices  fixed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Resolution  No.  39  of  October  6, 
1943  and  Nos.  266  and  353  of  April  21  and  May 
25,  1944  (see  Colombia  90c,  119.r,  and  123j.  Bul¬ 
letin,  March,  October,  and  December  1944.) 
(Diario  Oficial,  April  10,  1945.) 

151.  (Correction)  December  31,  1944.  Law 

No.  101,  approving  the  Convention  on  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
(see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  123, 
Bulletin,  February  1944).  (Diario  Oficial,  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  1945.) 

157.  March  1,  1945.  Resolution  No.  125,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  amending  Resolution 
No.  580  of  October  3,  1944  (see  Colombia  148, 
Bulletin,  February  1945)  to  fix  new  maximum 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  vegetable  fats. 
(Diario  Oficial,  March  22,  1945.) 

158.  March  6,  1945.  Resolution  No.  137,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  maximum  retail 
and  wholesale  prices  for  a  specified  brand  of  tyro- 
thricin.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  26,  1945.) 

159.  March  8,  1945.  Resolution  No.  141,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  repealing  Resolutions 
Nos.  109,  522.  560.  and  580  of  February  17, 
August  24,  September  11,  and  October  3,  1944,  and 
No.  125  of  March  1,  1945  (see  Colombia  105,  134, 
I40j  and  148,  Bulletin,  June  1944  and  January 
and  February  1945,  and  157  above),  making  new 
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regulations  for  distribution  of  lard  and  vegetable 
fats,  fixing  new  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  such 
fats,  and  making  other  provisions.  (Diario  Ofi- 
cial,  April  3,  1945.) 

160.  March  20,  1945.  Resolution  No.  169,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  amplifying  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Resolution  No.  50  of  October  29,  1943 
(see  Colombia  90/,  Bulletin,  March  1944)  for 
rent  control  in  Bogota,  Department  capitals,  and 
other  cities  of  more  than  10,000  population. 
(Diario  Oficial,  April  5,  1945.) 

CUBA 

49-ia.  November  16,  1943.  Resolution  No.  154, 
prescribing  further  measures  to  regulate  the  pur¬ 
chase,  sale,  use,  and  consumption  of  rubber.  (See 
Cuba  302,  304,  313,  364,  421,  and  474,  Bulletin, 
March.  April,  June,  September  1943,  and  January 

1944. )  (Gaceta  Oficial,  November  19,  1943,  p. 

19428.) 

735.  February  22,  1945.  Resolution  No.  306, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  amending 
Resolution  No.  304  of  February  9,  1945  (see 
Cuba  730,  Bulletin,  May  1945)  regarding  the 
slaughter  of  cattle  and  distribution  of  meat.  (Ga¬ 
ceta  Oficial,  February  26,  1945,  p.  4006.) 

736.  February  23,  1945.  Resolution  No.  307, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  authorizing 
a  special  quota  of  tires  and  tubes  for  use  in  the 
production  and  transportation  of  milk,  coffee,  and 
small  fruits  in  the  Guantanamo  region.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  March  3,  1945,  p.  4484.) 

737.  February  23,  1945.  Resolution  No.  308, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  amending 
Resolution  No.  195  of  March  14,  1944  (see  Cuba 
545^,  Bulletin,  July  1944),  which  created  a  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  for  the  Purchase  and  Supply  of 
Edible  Fats.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  3,  1945,  p. 
4485). 

738.  February  26,  1945.  Resolution  No.  309, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  authorizing 
a  special  quota  of  tires  and  tubes  for  enterprises 
engaged  in  hauling  freight  by  highway.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  March  5,  1945,  p.  4541.) 

739.  February  27,  1945.  Resolution  No.  310, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  authorizing 
a  special  quota  of  tires  and  tubes  for  certain  trans¬ 
portation  purposes.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  8, 

1945,  p.  4806.) 

740.  March  2,  1945.  Resolution  No.  311,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  declaring  1945 


and  later  models  of  trucks  to  be  articles  of  prime 
necessity  and  including  them  under  the  provisions 
of  Resolution  No.  186  of  February  17,  1944,  as 
amended  by  Resolution  No.  241  of  July  14,  1944 
(see  Cuba  530  and  621,  Bulletin,  June  and  Oc¬ 
tober  1944.)  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  8,  1945,  p. 
4807.) 

741.  March  2,  1945.  Resolution  No.  312,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  clarifying  Reso¬ 
lution  No.  293  of  January  19,  1945,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  tire  and  tube  rationing  (see  Cuba  106b, 
Bulletin,  April  1945.)  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March 
8,  1945,  p.  4807.) 

742.  March  5,  1945.  Resolution  No.  315,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  authorizing  a  spe¬ 
cial  quota  of  tires  for  bus  enterprises.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  March  12,  1945,  p.  5034.) 

743.  March  8,  1945.  Resolution  No.  317,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prescribing  re¬ 
quirements  to  be  fulfilled  for  the  procurement  of 
tires  for  vehicles  used  in  the  transportation  and 
distribution  of  milk.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  14, 
1945,  p.  5220.) 

744.  March  8,  1945.  Resolution  No.  318,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  suspending  for  the 
period  March  20-April  1,  1945,  the  issuance  of 
permits  for  the  purchase  of  tires  and  tubes  and 
cancelling  all  permits  already  issued  and  not  yet 
used.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  14,  1945,  p.  5221.) 

745.  March  9,  1945.  Resolution  No.  319,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  adding  tallow, 
impure  fats,  resin,  caustic  soda,  and  soaps  of  all 
kinds  to  the  list  of  articles  of  prime  necessity ;  re¬ 
quiring  declarations  of  stocks;  and  making  other 
pertinent  provisions.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  12, 
1945,  p.  5034.) 

746.  March  9,  1945.  Resolution  No.  320,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  authorizing  a  spe¬ 
cial  quota  of  tires  and  tubes  for  use  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  milk  and  meat.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March 
16,  1945,  p.  5421.) 

747.  March  9,  1945.  Resolution  No.  321,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  amending  Reso¬ 
lution  No.  253  of  September  12,  1944  (see  Cuba 
650,  Bulletin,  December  1944),  which  regulated 
trade,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  iron  and 
steel  materials.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  17,  1945, 
p.  5511.) 

748.  March  9,  1945.  Resolution  No.  322,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  the  dis¬ 
tribution  quota  for  tires  and  tubes  for  the  first 
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quarter  of  1945.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  March  21,  1945, 
p.  5742.) 

749.  March  9,  1945.  Resolution  No.  323.  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  authorizing  a  .spe¬ 
cial  quota  of  tires  and  tubes  for  public  transpor¬ 
tation  enterprises.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  24, 
1945,  p.  6023.) 

750.  March  9,  1945.  Resolution  No.  325,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prohibiting  the 
use  of  edible  oils  and  fats  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  but  permitting  the  use  of  coconut  oil  im¬ 
ported  for  that  purpose.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April 
3,  1945,  p.  6564.) 

751.  March  20,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
808,  repealing  and  amending  certain  articles  of 
Decrees  Nos.  587  and  588  of  February  29,  1944 
(see  Cuba  541  and  542,  Bulletin,  June  1944), 
and  including  under  the  provisions  of  those  de¬ 
crees  all  natural  or  juridical  persons  under  Cuban 
jurisdiction  who  have  suffered  or  may  suffer  dam¬ 
age  to  their  persons  or  properties  as  a  result  of 
enemy  action,  regardless  of  w'here  such  acts  occur 
or  where  the  properties  may  be  located.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  March  28,  1945,  p.  6241.) 

■’52.  March  20,  1945.  Senate  Resolution,  to  the 
effect  that  Cubans  who  serve  during  the  present 
war  in  the  armed  forces  of  any  nation  fighting  the 
Axis  shall  not  lose  their  citizenship.  (April  24, 
1945,  p.  8097.) 

753.  March  28,  1945.  Resolution  No.  326,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  creating  a 
Beef  Cattle  Purchase  and  Distribution  Commis¬ 
sion;  outlining  its  duties  and  functions;  and 
amending  Resolution  No.  290  of  January  18,  1945 
(see  Cuba  706,  Bulletin,  April  1945)  regarding 
the  slaughter  of  beef  cattle.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
April  4,  1945,  p.  6663.) 

754.  March  28,  1945.  Resolution  No.  327,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  declaring  un¬ 
used  film  to  be  an  article  of  prime  necessity; 
requiring  declarations  of  stocks;  creating  a  Na¬ 
tional  Distributing  Commission  to  control  unused 
film  distribution;  and  making  other  pertinent  pro¬ 
visions.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  5,  1945,  p.  6760.) 

755.  March  31,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
904.  making  applicable  to  the  1945  sugar  crop  the 
reduced  freight  rates  on  raw  sugar  acquired  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  other  agency 
of  the  United  States,  and  clarifying  certain  pro¬ 
visions  of  Decrees  Nos.  1252  of  April  21,  1943, 
349  of  February  19,  1944,  and  410  of  February 
8.  1945  (see  Cuba  385,  532,  and  726,  Bulletin, 


July  1943,  June  1944,  and  May  1945.)  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  April  6,  1945,  p.  6860.) 

756.  April  4,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
960,  authorizing  an  increase  in  the  producer’s  price 
of  milk  used  in  the  manufacture  of  condensed  or 
evaporated  milk,  above  the  price  fixed  by  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  235  of  June  15,  1944  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Regulation  and  Supply  (see  Cuba  602,  Bul¬ 
letin,  September  1944),  and  prescribing  the  in¬ 
creased  production  requirements  for  producers  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  increased  price.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  April  12,  1945,  p.  7272.) 

757.  April  12,  1945.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
State,  creating  an  office  for  the  registry  of  property 
affected  by  action  of  the  Axis,  in  accordance  with 
Decrees  Nos.  587  and  588  of  February  29,  1944, 
and  808  of  March  20,  1945  (see  Cuba  541  and 
542,  Bulletin,  June  1944,  and  751  above). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  April  17,  1945,  p.  7585.) 

758.  May  11,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  author¬ 
izing  the  Government  to  take  over  commercial 
establishments  or  factories,  if  considered  necessary, 
in  order  to  insure  the  orderly  development  and 
progress  of  national  production  and  supply.  (D/- 
ario  de  la  Marina.  Habana,  May  12,  1945.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

94a.  July  13,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No.  1258, 
adding  plumbing  fixtures  to  the  list  of  articles 
subjected  to  price  control  by  Decree  No.  1043  of 
March  16,  1943  (see  Dominican  Republic  78, 
Bulletin,  July  1943).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  July  17, 
1943.) 

124a.  March  8,  1944.  Executive  Decree  No. 
1768,  establishing  control  over  transactions  in 
wood  for  domestic  consumption.  (Gaceta  (fficial, 
March  11,  1944.) 

161.  March  31,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No. 
2551,  naming  the  members  of  the  Mixed  Commis¬ 
sion  for  UNRRA  Procurement  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures 
\%2b  below).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  7,  1945.) 

162.  April  12,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No. 

2589,  extending  for  six  months  the  time  allowed  by 
Law  No.  719  of  October  9,  1944  (see  Dominican 
Republic  148,  Bulletin,  March  1945)  for  the 
registration  of  trade-marks  belonging  to  firms  es¬ 
tablished  in  enemy-occupied  countries.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  April  18,  1945.) 

163.  April  19,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No. 

2618,  amending  Art.  4  of  Decree  No.  2543  of 
December  26,  1944  (see  Dominican  Republic  160, 
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Bui.if.tin,  July  1945)  regarding  procedures  for 
the  investment  by  foreigners  of  funds  in  real  prop¬ 
erty.  (Gjceta  Oficial,  April  21,  1945.) 

164.  April  26,  1945.  Law  No.  879,  declaring  in 
effect  Law  No.  1422  of  November  23,  1937,  on 
civil  air  navigation  over  Dominican  territory  and 
territorial  waters,  and  authorizing  the  Executive 
Power  to  grant  special  administrative  dispensa¬ 
tions  during  the  war  regarding  any  requirements 
of  the  law  that  cannot  be  met  because  of  the  war. 
{G\ueU  Oficial,  April  27,  1945.) 

165.  April  26,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No. 
2632,  repealing  Decree  No.  234  of  September  7, 
1942,  which  established  control  over  wood  exports 
(see  Dominican  Republic  46e,  Bulletin,  March 
1943),  and  section  (a)  of  Decree  No.  2137  of 
August  23,  1944,  which  named  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  Wood  Export  Control  Office.  (Gj- 
ceta  Oficial,  April  27,  1945.) 

166.  April  27,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No. 
2634,  abolishing  official  control  over  the  follow¬ 
ing  business  activities:  exportation  of  tobacco, 
cacao,  and  coffee;  domestic  consumption  of  wood; 
exportation  of  live  cattle,  dressed  meat.s,  poultry, 
eggs,  small  fruits,  and  all  kinds  of  provisions; 
trans.ictions  in  bananas,  coconuts,  nails,  and  iron 
implements;  the  importation  of  paraffin  and  its 
withdrawal  from  customs;  the  exportation  of  corn 
meal;  transactions  in  construction  materials,  in¬ 
cluding  cement  and  plumbing  fixtures;  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  wheat  and  peanut  bran ;  and  the  exporta¬ 
tion  and  importation  of  metals;  and  repealing  all 
decrees  and  regulations  that  established  such  con¬ 
trol.  (See  Dominican  Republic  46/,  46g,  124^<, 
29,  121,  85,  112,  99,  ‘'8,  127,  107,  9Aa,  145,  36, 
and  38^1,  Bulletin,  March  1943,  above,  August 
1942,  May  1944,  August  1943,  March  1944,  De¬ 
cember  1943,  July  1943,  September  1944,  Febru¬ 
ary  1944,  above,  January  1945,  September  1942, 
and  March  1943,  respectively.)  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
April  28,  1945.) 

ECUADOR 

93j.  November  28,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  631,  ratifying  certain  provisions  of  the  regu¬ 
lations  on  rice  mills  (see  Ecuador  29,  Bulletin, 
January  1943)  and  making  other  pertinent  pro¬ 
visions  regarding  the  rice  industry  and  market. 
(Registro  Oficial,  January  31,  1945.) 

98.  January  6,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
5,  limiting  rice  exportation  to  firms  which  agree 
to  bring  into  the  country  first-class  sugar  in  quan¬ 
tities  equal  to  the  rice  they  export;  fixing  the 
price  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  for  such 


sugar;  and  making  other  pertinent  provisions. 
{Registro  Oficial,  February  5,  1945.) 

99.  January  20,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  re¬ 
pealing  Art.  16  of  Decree  No.  264  of  February  23, 
1942  (see  Ecuador  12,  Bulletin,  July  1942), 
which  required  purchasers  of  tires  to  surrender 
used  tires  on  receiving  new  ones.  (Registro  Ofi¬ 
cial,  February  5,  1945.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

ISb.  February  12,  1944.  Executive  Decree  re¬ 
pealing  the  Executive  Decrees  of  April  15  and 
September  2,  1943  (see  El  Salvador  61  and  "’I, 
Bulletin,  September  1943  and  January  1944) 
regarding  price  control;  fixing  ceiling  prices  for 
merchandise  and  public  transportation  services  at 
their  December  1943  levels;  and  making  compre¬ 
hensive  provisions  regarding  price  fixing  and  en¬ 
forcement.  (Diario  Oficial,  February  24,  1944.) 

%9a.  July  8,  1944.  Executive  Decree  authoriz¬ 
ing  distillers,  in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  raw 
materials,  to  charge  up  to  45  centavos  per  liter  for 
aguardiente;  and  repealing  previous  conflicting 
legislation.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  13,  1944.) 

lOl^r.  January  29,  1945.  Executive  Decree 
amending  the  Executive  Decree  of  February  12, 
1944  (see  19b  above)  by  establishing  stiffer  pen¬ 
alties  for  price  control  violations.  (Diario  Oficial, 
February  8,  1945.) 

105.  March  19,  1945.  Executive  Order  No. 
204,  reorganizing  the  Local  Technical  Penicillin 
Control  Committee.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  24, 
1945.) 

106.  April  10,  1945.  Executive  Decree  repeal¬ 
ing  the  Executive  Decree  of  July  8,  1944  (see 
99a  above),  and  authorizing  the  distillers,  in  view 
of  the  increased  cost  of  raw  materials,  to  charge 
up  to  55  centavos  per  liter  for  aguardiente  and 
1.10  colones  per  liter  for  pure  alcohol.  (Diario 
Oficial,  April  25,  1945.) 

107.  April  16,  1945.  Executive  Order  No.  96, 
authorizing  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Embassy 
in  the  United  States  to  sign  in  the  name  of 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Con¬ 
ference  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures 
171rf,  Bulletin,  June  1945.)  (Diario  Oficial, 
April  30,  1945.) 

GUATEMALA 

136d.  April  17,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
73,  approving  Decree  No.  62,  February  14,  1945, 
of  the  Revolutionary  Junta  (see  Guatemala  132, 
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Bulletin,  June  1945),  which  prescribed  penalties 
for  foreigners  guilty  of  activities  furthering  the 
interests  of  totalitarian  systems,  and  for  Guate¬ 
malans  implicated  in  such  activities.  {Diario  de 
Centro  Ar/ierica,  April  26,  1945.) 

138.  April  24,  1945.  Presidential  Order  fixing 
a  maximum  price  for  brown  sugar.  {Diario  de 
Centro  America,  April  25,  1945.) 

139.  April  26,  1945.  Presidential  Order  fixing 
maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  sugar. 
{Diario  de  Centro  America,  April  30,  1945.) 

140.  April  28,  1945.  Presidential  Order  fixing 
maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  rice, 
beans,  corn,  and  salt.  {Diario  de  Centro  America, 
April  30,  1945.) 

HONDURAS 

4la.  June  15,  1944.  Executive  Order  No.  1961, 
creating  the  Penicillin  Control  Board  in  the  Office 
of  Public  Health  to  regulate  the  distribution  of 
the  monthly  quota  of  penicillin  obtained  from  the 
United  States.  {La  Caceta,  May  11,  1945.) 

49.  March  8,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  No.  74, 
reestablishing  the  effectiveness  of  Legislative  De¬ 
cree  No.  97  of  April  9,  1918,  which  offers  pre¬ 
miums  and  certain  tax  exemptions  to  persons 
raising  a  sufficient  quantity  of  henequen,  cabuya, 
sisal,  or  any  other  variety  of  fibrous  plant  in  locali¬ 
ties  approved  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
(L./  Gaceta,  April  7,  1945.) 

MEXICO 

241  b.  June  6,  1944.  Resolution,  Secretary  of 

Agriculture  and  Development,  fixing  the  sugar 
cane  supply  zone  for  a  specified  sugar  mill  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  decree  of  September  22,  1943 
(see  Mexico  199,  Bulletin,  December  1943). 
{Diario  Oficial,  July  6,  1944.) 

254.r.  July  3,  1944.  Resolution,  Secretary  of 

Agriculture,  and  Development,  fixing  the  sugar 
cane  supply  zone  for  a  specified  sugar  mill  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  decree  of  September  22,  1943 
(see  Mexico  199,  Bulletin,  December  1943). 
{Diario  Oficial,  August  25,  1944.) 

257.J.  July  15,  1944.  Resolution,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Development,  fixing  the  sugar 
cane  supply  zone  of  a  specified  sugar  mill  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  decree  of  September  22,  1943 
(see  Mexico  199,  Bulletin,  December  1943). 
{Diario  Oficial,  August  25,  1944.) 

287.I-.  January  25,  1945.  Decree  amending  the 
decree  of  July  25,  1942  (see  Mexico  63,  Bul¬ 


letin,  November  1942)  and  authorizing  nullifi¬ 
cation  of  naturalization  papers  of  persons  of  any 
nationality  for  specified  legal  violations.  {Diario 
Oficial,  March  13,  1945.) 

288/.  February  14,  1945.  Order,  Interdepart¬ 

mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
allowing  the  patent  claim  of  a  specified  firm  against 
the  Board’s  Order  of  February  9,  1944  (see  Mexico 
232j,  Bulletin,  June  1944).  {Diario  Oficial, 
April  26,  1945.) 

288g.  February  14,  1945.  Order,  Interdepart¬ 

mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
repealing  with  respect  to  a  specified  firm  the  or¬ 
der  of  April  26,  1944  (see  Mexico  244d.  Bul¬ 
letin,  October  1944).  {Diario  Oficial.  April  26, 
1945.) 

288/j.  February  14,  1945.  Order,  Interdepart¬ 

mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
authorizing  the  confiscation  of  certain  credits  of 
a  specified  firm  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law  on  enemy  property  and  business.  {Di¬ 
ario  Oficial,  April  26,  1945.) 

288/'.  February  14,  1945.  Order,  Interdepart¬ 

mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
allowing  the  claim  and  repealing  the  order  of 
February  9,  1944  (see  Mexico  2'b2a,  Bulletin, 
June  1944)  with  reference  to  a  specified  patent. 
{Diario  Oficial,  April  26,  1945.) 

288/.  February  14,  1945.  Order,  Interdepart¬ 

mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
repealing  the  order  of  February  23,  1944  (sec 
Mexico  236./,  Bulletin,  June  1944)  insofar  as 
it  applies  to  a  specified  person.  {Diario  Oficial, 
April  27,  1945.) 

288f-.  February  14,  1945.  Order,  Interdepart¬ 

mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
repealing  with  reference  to  a  specified  person  the 
order  of  February  23,  1944  (see  Mexico  236j, 
Bulletin,  June  1944).  {Diario  Oficial,  April 
28,  1945.) 

29\ai.  March  11,  1945.  Decree  amending  Art. 
40  of  the  Penal  Code  for  the  Federal  District  and 
Territories,  permitting  judicial  authorities  to  sell 
goods  under  their  jurisdiction,  unclaimed  during 
a  three-year  period  by  their  legitimate  owners; 
adopted  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  many  kinds  of 
goods  resulting  from  the  war.  {Diario  Oficial, 
May  8,  1945.) 

295.  April  4,  1945.  Order,  Interdepartmental 
Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business,  supple¬ 
menting  previous  lists  of  persons  and  firms  in- 
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eluded  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  enemy 
property  and  business.  (Di.irio  Ojicial,  May  8, 
1945.) 

296.  April  4,  1945.  Order,  Interdepartmental 
Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business,  nullifying 
the  purchase  and  sale  contract  for  a  specified  drug 
store  and  continuing  in  effect  the  order  of  April 
7,  19-13,  that  provided  for  the  confiscation  of  the 
drug  store  under  the  terms  of  the  law  on  enemy 
property  and  business  (see  Mexico  I486,  Bul¬ 
letin,  August  1943).  (DLirio  Oficul,  May  9, 
1945.) 

297.  April  10,  1945.  Decree  supplementing  the 
decree  of  June  15,  1944  (see  Mexico  247f,  Bul¬ 
letin,  October  1944),  by  adding  coffee,  tea, 
spices,  and  tobacco  to  the  list  of  articles  placed 
under  export  control.  Effective  on  publication  in 
the  DiurJo  Oficial.  {Diario  Ojicial,  May  15, 
1945.) 

298.  April  11,  1945.  Decree  amending  the  de¬ 
cree  of  February  9,  1944  (see  Mexico  230,  Bul¬ 
letin,  May  1944)  to  give  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  Public  Credit  temporary  control 
over  the  exportation  of  wood.  (Diario  Ojicial, 
May  2.3,  1945.) 

299.  April  19,  1945.  Resolution,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Development,  amending  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  June  6,  1944  (see  2476  above),  which 
fixed  the  sugar  cane  supply  zone  for  a  specified 
sugar  mill.  (Diario  Ojicial,  May  25,  1945.) 

NICARAGUA 

66.  February  28,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  fix¬ 
ing  maximum  land  rents  and  requiring  owners  of 
cultivable  land  to  cultivate  it  themselves  or  allow 
it  to  be  rented  for  cultivation.  Effective  during 
the  state  of  economic  emergency  (see  Nicaragua 
57a,  Bulletin,  November  1944).  (La  Gaceta, 
March  6,  1945.) 

panama 

111a.  June  21,  1944.  Decree  No.  49,  Office  of 
Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  regulating  the 
sale  of  trucks  throughout  the  Republic.  (Men¬ 
tioned  in  Gaceta  Ojicial,  April  14,  1945.) 

121.  March  15,  1945.  Decree  No.  60,  Office  of 
Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  amending  De¬ 
cree  No.  7  of  September  16,  1942  (see  Panama  37, 
Bulletin,  February  1943)  and  fixing  a  new  price 
for  bottled  milk  in  Panama  City.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
April  9,  1945.) 

122.  April  7,  1945.  Resolution,  General  Traffic 
Inspection  Office,  restricting  the  transit  of  public 


motor  vehicle  passenger  conveyances  during  cer¬ 
tain  hours  of  each  day,  in  view  of  the  shortage 
of  tires  and  gasoline.  (La  Estrella  de  Panama, 
Panama,  April  8,  1945.) 

123.  April  9,  1945.  Decree  No.  61,  Office  of 
Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  amending  De¬ 
cree  No.  49  of  June  21,  1944  (see  llli*  above) 
by  making  it  applicable  also  to  the  sale  of  truck 
bodies.  (Gaceta  Ojicial,  April  14,  1945.) 

PARAGUAY 

59</.  October  26,  1944.  Note,  Ministry  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  announcing  the  reestablishment  of 
diplomatic,  commercial,  and  financial  relations 
with  Italy.  (Mentioned  in  Gaceta  Ojicial,  Febru¬ 
ary  28,  1945.) 

12a.  February  8,  1945.  Decree-Law  No.  7190, 
declaring  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  to  be  in  a  state 
of  war  with  the  Axis  Powers.  (Gaceta  Ojicial, 
February  8,  1945.) 

726.  February  10,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  7226,  proclaiming  the  adherence  of  Par.aguay 
to  the  Declaration  by  United  Nations  and  author¬ 
izing  the  Ambassador  of  Paraguay  in  Washington 
to  sign  the  document  (see  Bilateral  and  Multi¬ 
lateral  Measures  1  and  176,  Bulletin,  April  1942 
and  May  1945).  (Gaceta  Ojicial,  February  12, 
1945.) 

74.  February  26,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
7420,  establishing  a  basic  price  for  cotton  of  the 
1945  crop.  (Gaceta  Ojicial,  February  27,  1945.) 

75.  February  28,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
7461,  authorizing  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Para¬ 
guay  (Banco  Agricola  del  Paraguay)  to  acquire 
at  fixed  prices  the  agricultural  products  mentioned 
in  Decrees  Nos.  6835  of  January  16,  1945,  and 
7420  of  February  26,  1945  (see  Paraguay  72, 
Bulletin,  June  1945  and  12a  above),  and  mak¬ 
ing  other  pertinent  provisions.  (Gaceta  Ojicial, 
February  28,  1945.) 

76.  March  9,  1945.  Resolution,  Rationing  De¬ 
partment,  suspending  the  sale  of  specified  articles 
of  prime  necessity  that  fall  within  the  regulations 
imposed  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  11,394  of 
March  5,  1942  (see  Paraguay  9,  Bulletin,  July 
1942).  (El  Pais,  Asunci6n,  March  17,  1945.) 

77.  March  12,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
7684,  requiring  all  owners  of  topographical  in¬ 
struments  of  all  kinds  to  make  a  sworn  declaration 
of  such  equipment  before  the  Ministry  of  National 
Defense.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  12,  1945.) 
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78.  March  19,  1945.  Resolution  No.  36,  Gen¬ 
eral  Office  of  Commerce,  Ministry  of  Industries 
and  Commerce,  prescribing  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  sale  of  textiles  and  dry  goods.  (El 
Pmi,  Asuncion,  March  20,  1945.) 

79.  March  23,  1945.  Decree-Law  No.  7867,  es¬ 
tablishing  a  system  of  control  over  properties  be¬ 
longing  to  organizations  or  persons  resident  or 
domiciled  in  Axis  or  Axis-occupied  countries  and 
prescribing  pertinent  rules  and  regulations.  (El 
Pais,  Asunci6n,  March  26,  1945.) 

PERU 

140ji.  October  14,  1944.  Supreme  Decree  pro¬ 
visionally  increasing  wages  for  private  employees 
in  the  provinces  other  than  Lima  and  Callao  to 
enable  them  to  meet  the  increased  costs  of  living. 
(Mentioned  in  El  Perujno,  April  5,  1945.) 

148.  March  29,  1945.  Supreme  Decree  increas¬ 
ing  wages  of  textile  workers  in  the  province  of 
Lima  and  providing  for  readjustments  at  regular 
intervals  in  the  future  to  keep  wages  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  cost  of  living.  (El  Peruano,  April 
5,  1945.) 

149.  March  31,  1945.  Supreme  Dt*cree,  repeal¬ 
ing  the  Supreme  Decree  of  October  14,  1944  (see 
140ji  above)  and  fixing  definitive  increased  wage 
scales  for  private  employees  in  the  provinces  other 
than  Lima  and  Callao.  (El  Peruano,  April  5, 
1945.) 

150.  April  30,  1945.  Supreme  Decree  further 
regulating  transfers  of  Axis  property  and  business 
interests  in  view  of  the  experience  acquired  in  the 
execution  of  laws  Nos.  9592  and  9952  of  June 
26,  1942  and  March  24,  1944  (see  Peru  18  and 
114,  Bulletin,  October  1942  and  August  1944). 
(El  Peruano,  May  8,  1945). 

URUGUAY 

235i.  October  4,  1944.  Presidential  decree  nam¬ 
ing  a  commission  to  cooperate  with  the  visiting 
UNRRA  delegation.  (Diario  Oficial,  October  11, 
1944.) 

238^/.  November  8,  1944.  Presidential  decree 
naming  additional  persons  to  collaborate  with  the 
visiting  UNRRA  delegation.  (Diario  Oficial,  De¬ 
cember  11,  1944.) 

242a.  November  30,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  4037,  amending  Decree  No.  2518  of  August 
12,  1943  (see  Uruguay  142,  Bulletin,  January 
1944)  with  reference  to  the  limits  of  Security 


Zone  No.  2.  (Mentioned  in  Diario  Oficial,  March 
14,  1945.) 

250./.  February  7,  1945.  Presidential  decree  ap¬ 
proving  the  work  accomplished  by  the  commission 
designated  by  the  decree  of  October  4,  1944,  to 
cooperate  with  the  I’NRRA  delegation  (see  235i 
and  238./  above);  approving  the  Administrative 
Agreement  proposed  by  the  L'NRRA  delegation 
(see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  171.i  be¬ 
low)  ;  and  naming  the  members  of  the  Mixed 
Commission  for  UNRRA  Procurement  in  Uru¬ 
guay.  (Diario  Oficial,  February  20,  1945.) 

251;*.  February  20,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3100/944,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  various 
tyf>es  of  iron  (bars,  rods,  sheets,  etc.).  (Diario 
Oficial,  March  3,  1945.) 

25lf>.  February  20,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  106/945,  prescribing  standards,  rules,  and 
regulations  for  the  handling  and  selling  of  the 
1944-45  wheat  crop.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  5, 
1945.) 

251c.  February  22,  1945.  Law  authorizing  the 
President  to  declare  war  on  Germany  and  Japan. 
(Diario  Oficial,  March  1,.  1945.) 

251//.  February  22,  1945.  Presidential  decree 
declaring  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  between 
the  Republic  of  Uruguay  and  Germany  and  Japan. 
(Diario  Oficial,  March  1,  1945.) 

254.  February  27,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3295/943,  prescribing  measures  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  eggs.  (Diario  Oficial,  March 
3,  1945.) 

255.  February  28,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  es¬ 
tablishing  a  commission  to  test  domestic  tires  to 
determine  their  efficiency  in  comparison  with  for¬ 
eign  tires.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  6,  1945.) 

256.  March  7,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

367/945,  placing  partial  restrictions  on  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  sheep  and  making  other  pertinent  pro¬ 
visions.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  13,  1945.) 

257.  March  7,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

106/945,  creating  an  Advisory  and  Control  Com¬ 
mission  for  Trade  in  Wheat  and  its  Derivatives 
(Comision  de  Asesoramiento  y  Contralor  del  Co- 
mercio  del  Trigo  y  sus  Derivados),  and  outlining 
its  duties  and  functions.  (Diario  Oficial,  March 
14,  1945.) 

258.  March  8,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

5270/44,  making  further  provisions  regarding  the 
limits  of  Security  Zone  No.  2  (see  Uruguay  142, 
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and  tubes  imported  from  Brazil  in  March  1945. 
{Gacetj  Oficial,  April  26,  1945.) 
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259.  March  9,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
325/945,  fixing  the  price  for  sugar  used  for  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  16, 
1945.) 

260.  March  16,  1945.  Presidential  Resolution 
No.  607/944,  amending  the  decree  of  March  10, 
1944  (see  Uruguay  195.»,  Bulletin,  September 
1944),  regarding  the  duties  of  the  commission 
charged  with  studying  and  proposing  a  rationing 
plan  for  imported  motor  vehicles.  (Diario  Ofi¬ 
cial,  March  24,  1945.) 

261.  March  16,  1945.  Presidential  Resolution 
No.  1730/944,  prescribing  procedures  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Mixed  Commission  for  UNRRA 
Procurement  in  Uruguay  (see  250.<  above  and 
17I3,  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  below). 
(Diario  Oficial,  April  3,  1945.) 

262.  March  21,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
837/945,  fixing  prices  for  bricks.  (Diario  Oficial, 
April  2,  1945.) 


VENEZUELA 

206.  March  15,  1945.  Resolution  No.  28,  Na¬ 
tional  Supply  Commission,  regulating  urban  real 
estate  rents  and  repealing  Resolution  No.  66, 
National  Price  Regulation  Board,  January  20, 
1943  (see  Venezuela  87f,  Bulletin,  July  1943), 
which  fixed  maximum  rents.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
March  15,  1945.) 

207.  March  15,  1945.  Resolution  No.  29,  Na¬ 
tional  Supply  Commission,  fixing  ceiling  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  prices  for  specified  drugs,  medi¬ 
cines,  and  medical  supplies  in  specified  districts, 
and  making  provisions  to  insure  enforcement. 
(Gaccta  Oficial,  March  15,  1945.) 

208.  April  7,  1945.  Resolution,  Ministries  of 
the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Treasury,  order¬ 
ing  the  liquidation  of  a  specified  firm  in  Mara¬ 
caibo  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Execu¬ 
tive  Decree  No.  241  of  November  9,  1943  and 
the  Joint  Resolution  of  April  24,  1944  (see 
Venezuela  126  and  1514,  Bulletin,  April  1944 
and  June  1945),  regarding  disposition  of  prop¬ 
erty  of  governments  or  nationals  of  states  at  war 
with  any  American  nation.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April 
7,  1945.) 

209.  April  26,  1945.  Resolution  No.  31,  Na¬ 
tional  Supply  Commission,  fixing  distribution 
quotas  and  ceiling  prices  for  truck  and  bus  tires 


210.  April  27,  1945.  Resolution,  Ministries  of 
the  Treasury  and  Health  and  Social  Welfare,  re¬ 
pealing,  in  view  of  the  increased  production  of 
penicillin,  the  Resolution  of  July  1 1,  1944  ( see 
Venezuela  161,  Bulletin,  November  1944), 
which  restricted  its  importation.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
April  27,  1945.) 

211.  April  30,  1945.  Resolution  No.  32,  Na¬ 
tional  Supply  Commission,  fixing  ceiling  prices 
for  penicillin  and  stxlium  penicillin  in  specified 
districts  and  making  provisions  to  insure  enforce¬ 
ment.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  30,  1945.) 

Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures 

1704.  November  2,  1944.  Agreement  between 
the  Government  of  Peru  and  UNRRA  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  Mixed  Commission  for  UNRRA 
Procurement  in  Peru.  (See  Bilateral  and  Multi¬ 
lateral  Measures  123,  Bulletin,  February  1944.) 
(Statement  from  UNRRA  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  June  26,  1945.) 

171t.  November  10,  1944.  Agreement  between 
the  Government  of  Chile  and  UNRRA  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  Mixed  Commission  for  UNRRA 
Procurement  in  Chile.  (See  Bilateral  and  Multi¬ 
lateral  Measures  123,  Bulletin,  February  1944.) 
(Statement  from  UNRRA  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  June  26,  1945.) 

171".  November  I6,  1944.  Agreement  between 
the  Government  of  Bolivia  and  UNRRA  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Mixed  Commission  for  UNRRA 
Procurement  in  Bolivia.  (See  Bilateral  and  Multi¬ 
lateral  Measures  123,  Bulletin,  February  1944.) 
(Statement  from  UNRRA  headquarters  in  ''fC^ash- 
ington,  June  26,  1945.) 

17I3.  November  27,  1944.  Agreement  between 
the  Government  of  Uruguay  and  UNRRA  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Mixed  Commission  for  UNRRA 
Procurement  in  Uruguay.  (See  Bilateral  and 
Multilateral  Measures  123,  Bulletin,  February 
1944.)  (Mentioned  in  Diario  Oficial,  Uruguay, 
February  20,  1945;  date  of  agreement  obtained 
from  UNRRA  headquarter?  in  Washington.) 

171t.  December  2,  1944.  Agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  Paraguay  and  UNRRA  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Mixed  Commission  for  UNRRA 
Procurement  in  Paraguay.  (See  Bilateral  and 
Multilateral  Measures  123,  Bulletin,  February 
1944.)  (Statement  from  UNRRA  headquarters 
in  Washington,  June  26,  1945.) 
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1722.  December  12,  1944.  Agreement  between 
the  Government  of  Venezuela  and  UNRRA  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Mixed  Commission  for  UNRRA 
Procurement  in  Venezuela.  (See  Bilateral  and 
Multilateral  Measures  123,  Bulletin,  February 
1944.)  {Statement  from  UNRRA  headquarters 
in  Washington,  June  26,  1945.) 

1831.  March  23,  1945.  Administrative  Agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  UNRRA  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Mixed  Commission  for  UNRRA  Procurement  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  (See  Bilateral  and 
Multilateral  Measures  123,  Bulletin,  February 
1944.)  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Dominican  Republic, 
April  7,  1945.) 

1832.  March  27,  1945.  Agreement  between  the 
Government  of  Haiti  and  UNRRA  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Mixed  Commission  for  UNRRA 
Procurement  in  Haiti.  (See  Bilateral  and  Multi¬ 
lateral  Measures  123,  Bulletin,  February  1944.) 
{Statement  from  UNRRA  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  June  26,  1945.) 

1833.  March  31,  1945.  Exchange  of  notes  be¬ 
tween  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Caracas,  by  which  the  rubber 
price  agreement  effected  by  an  exchange  of  notes 
between  the  two  governments  dated  September  27, 
1944  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures 
1666,  Bulletin,  February  1945)  is  extended  for 
the  year  March  31,  1945-March  31,  1946.  {Ca- 
ceta  Oficial,  Venezuela,  April  7,  1945.) 

196.  May  1,  1945.  Agreement  between  the 

Government  of  Panama  and  UNRRA  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  Mixed  Commission  for  UNRRA 
Procurement  in  Panama.  (See  Bilateral  and 
Multilateral  Measures  123,  Bulletin,  February 
1944.)  {Statement  from  UNRRA  headquarters 
in  Washington,  June  26,  1945.) 

197.  May  4,  1945.  Signature  by  Peru  of  the 
Interim  Agreement  on  International  Civil  Aviation 
(see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  171^, 
Bulletin,  June  1945).  (The  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  May  27,  1945.) 

198.  May  8,  1945.  .Unconditional  surrender  of 
Germany  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Surren¬ 
der  diKuments  signed  at  General  Eisenhower’s 
headquarters  at  Reims,  France,  and  ratified  before 
the  Allied  and  Red  Army  High  Commands  at 
Berlin.  Effective  at  6:01  p.  m..  May  8,  1945, 
Eastern  War  Time.  {The  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  May  13,  1945.) 


199.  May  8,  1945.  Agreement  signed  in  Lon¬ 
don  by  representatives  of  Belgium,  France,  Lux¬ 
emburg,  the  Netherland.s,  Norway,  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  Kingdom  establishing  a 
provisional  organization  for  European  inland 
transjxirtation.  {The  Department  of  State  Bul¬ 
letin,  May  13,  1945.) 

200.  May  8,  1945.  Ratification  and  approval  by 
the  Republic  of  Haiti  of  the  Interim  Agreement 
on  International  Civil  Aviation  (see  Bilateral  and 
Multilateral  Measures  17L»,  Bulletin,  June 
1945).  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  June 
10,  1945.) 

201.  May  9,  1945.  Signature  by  El  Salvador  of 
the  Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation, 
the  Interim  Agreement  on  International  Civil  Avi¬ 
ation,  the  International  Air  Service  Transit  Agree¬ 
ment  (Two  Freedoms),  and  the  International  Ait 
Transport  Agreement  (Five  Freedoms).  (See 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Agreements,  \l\a,  Bul¬ 
letin,  June  1945.)  {The  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  May  20,  1945.) 

202.  May  14,  1945.  Signature  by  Panama  of 
the  Interim  Agreement  on  International  Civil  Avi¬ 
ation  (see  Bilateral  and 'Multilateral  Agreements 
171  j,  Bulletin,  June  1945).  {The  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  May  20,  1945.) 

203.  May  21,  1945.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Guatemala 
providing  for  the  detail  of  a  military  mission  by 
the  United  States  to  serve  in  Guatemala;  effective 
for  four  years  from  date  of  signature.  {The  De¬ 
partment  of  State  Bulletin,  May  27,  1945.) 

204.  May  22,  1945.  Acceptance  by  Mexico  of 
the  Interim  Agreement  on  International  Civil  Avi¬ 
ation  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures, 
\l\a,  Bulletin,  June  1945),  to  be  put  into  force 
provisionally  until  it  is  approved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Republic  in  accordance  with  Mexican  con¬ 
stitutional  priKedure.  {The  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  May  27,  1945.) 

205.  May  24,  1945.  Signature  by  Colombia  of 
tbe  Interim  Agreement  on  International  Civil  Avi¬ 
ation  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures, 
171<»,  Bulletin,  June  1945.)  {The  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  May  27,  1945.) 

206.  May  24,  1945.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  tbe  United  States  and  Chile  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  detail  of  a  naval  mission  by  the 
United  States  to  serve  in  Chile;  effective  for  three 
years  from  date  of  signature.  {The  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  May  27,  1945.) 
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207.  May  29,  1945.  Signature  by  Brazil  of  the 
G)nvention  on  International  Civil  Aviation  and 
the  Interim  Agreement  on  International  Civil  Avi¬ 
ation  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures 
171<»,  Bulletin,  June  1945.)  {The  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  June  3,  1945.) 

208.  June  5,  1945.  Note  from  the  Ambassador 
of  Chile  in  Washington  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  advising  that  the  signature 
affixed  by  Chile  to  the  Interim  Agreement  on  In¬ 
ternational  Civil  Aviation  constitutes  and  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  agreement  on  the  part  of  Chile  and 
a  valid  and  binding  obligation  upon  it.  (See 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  171./,  Bul¬ 
letin,  June  1945.)  (The  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  June  10,  1945.) 

209.  June  5,  1945.  Declaration,  signed  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  regarding  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  supreme  authority  with  respect  to 
Germany  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
French  Republic.  (The  Department  of  State  Bul¬ 
letin,  June  10,  1945.) 

210.  June  9,  1945.  Agreement  between  the 


United  States,  British,  and  Yugoslav  Governments 
on  the  temporary  military  administration  of  the 
territory  of  Venezia  Giulia,  including  Trieste. 
(The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  June  10, 
1945.) 

211.  June  15,  1945.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Argentina 
for  a  two-way  exchange  of  fuel  oil  for  flaxseed 
and  other  oil-bearing  agricultural  products,  cov¬ 
ering  mainly  the  surplus  from  the  1944-45  and 
1945-46  Argentine  crops  of  flaxseed  and  its  prod¬ 
ucts  including  linseed  oil,  sunflower  seed,  rap>e 
seed,  and  peanut  oil,  in  amounts  equivalent  to  the 
heat  content  of  fuel  oil  received  by  Argentina; 
this  agreement  will  make  available  to  liberated 
areas  in  Europe  and  to  the  United  States  Argen¬ 
tine  vegetable  oils  that  were  hitherto  being  burned 
to  meet  Argentina's  fuel  needs.  (The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Bulletin,  June  17,  1945.) 

212.  June  26,  1945.  The  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  adopted  at  San  Francisco,  California,  by 
delegates  of  the  fifty  nations  represented  at  the 
United  Nations  G)nference  on  International  Or¬ 
ganization  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Mea¬ 
sures  193,  Bulletin,  July  1945).  (The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Bulletin,  June  24,  1945.) 


Pan  American  News 


Message  of  the  President  of  Costa 
Rica 

Dr.  Teodoro  Picado  reported  on  his  first 
year  as  president  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  new 
session  of  the  Congress  on  May  1,  1945. 
He  spoke  first  of  the  country’s  foreign 
policy,  of  the  opening  of  relations  with 
newly  liberated  European  nations  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  other  American  republics, 
and  of  the  tightening  of  Costa  Rica’s  natu¬ 
ralization  laws  in  accordance  with  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Emergency  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Political  Defense  of  the 
Continent.  He  reported  on  Costa  Rica’s 
participation  in  the  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  at 
Mexico  City,  and  on  the  modifications  of 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  prepared  by 
Costa  Rica’s  Foreign  Office  for  submission 
to  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Inter¬ 
national  Organization,  which  was  beginning 
its  labors  in  San  Francisco  at  the  time  of  the 
message.  Costa  Rica  sealed  her  friend¬ 
ship  with  a  neighbor  at  the  boundary  cere¬ 
monies  of  September  18,  1944,  when  Costa 
Rica  and  Panama,  with  Chile  as  arbitrator, 
formally  accepted  the  boundary  drawn  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty  of  May  1,  1941. 
Costa  Rica  had  renewed  adherence  to  the 
International  Labor  Office,  and  was  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  conference  of  May  1944  in 
Philadelphia. 

President  Picado  was  able  to  report  some 
small  advance  in  his  attack  on  the  serious 
financial  problems  which  confronted  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  although  direct  taxes  still  pro¬ 
vided  less  than  three  percent  of  the  nation’s 
revenue,  and  expenses  continued  to  exceed 
income.  Increases  in  meager  teachers’  sal¬ 


aries,  improvements  on  the  Pacific  railroad, 
and  various  measures  of  agricultural  promo¬ 
tion  accounted  for  much  of  the  deficit.  The 
year’s  expenses  were  held  to  67,017,945 
colones,'  which  represented  a  reduction  of 
four  and  a  half  million  colones  from  last 
year’s  figure.  Some  of  this  saving  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  cutting  down  road  projects  in 
regions  where  the  laborers  could  be  absorbed 
into  farm  work;  but  in  general,  the  presi¬ 
dent  explained,  reduction  in  government 
employment  could  not  be  resorted  to  as  an 
economy  measure  because  so  many  of  the 
government  employees  were  clerical  workers 
who  would  be  able  to  find  no  other  work. 

Disbursements  were  being  more  carefully 
controlled  as  a  result  of  the  law  of  June  18, 
1944,  which  required  that  annual  appropria¬ 
tions  be  allowed  in  equal  monthly  install¬ 
ments,  and  that  no  payment  be  honored 
against  any  other  than  the  item  for  which 
it  had  been  authorized.  Further  restraint 
was  applied  by  the  law  of  August  10,  1944, 
which  required  that  every  office  spending 
government  money  publish  a  full  report  of 
all  its  expenditures  in  the  official  paper.  La 
Gaceta,  with  a  balanced  accounting  at  least 
twice  a  year. 

National  income  for  the  year  showed  a 
slight  increase,  52,827,108  colones,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  50,350,221  for  last  year.  Only 
1,248,718  colones  of  this  amount  had  been 
raised  by  direct  taxation. 

Costa  Rica’s  circulating  medium  (total  of 
current  bank  deposits  plus  cash  in  the  hands 
of  the  public)  has  increased  during  the  war 
years  from  56,247,929  colones  to  155,- 
590,043  colones.  With  this  has  come  an 

'The  exchange  value  of  the  colon  on  March  il, 
1945  uas  $0.1779. 
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increased  cost  of  living  that  constitutes  a 
pressing  problem.  Taking  1936  figures  as 
a  base,  the  cost  of  living  in  Costa  Rica  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  stood  at  108  percent, 
but  by  the  close  of  1944  it  had  reached  189. 
During  the  year  of  the  report  the  problem 
was  variously  attacked  through  loans  to  small 
farmers,  through  promotion  of  consumers’ 
cooperatives,  especially  low-cost  housing  co¬ 
operatives,  and  through  expansion  of  the 
land  distribution  policy  by  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  buys  or  rents  unused  land  and  par¬ 
cels  it  out  for  cultivation. 

The  Department  of  Education  had  or¬ 
ganized  a  pre-school  division,  and  President 
Picado  expressed  a  hope  that  there  would 
soon  be  a  kindergarten  connected  with  every 
school.  In  every  grade  teachers  were  giving 
special  care  to  the  fostering  of  school  and 
home  gardens.  Five  more  supplementary 
schools  were  opened  during  the  year,  to 
make  it  possible  for  children  in  various  re¬ 
mote  localities  to  begin  their  secondary 
course  without  going  far  from  home.  Edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  for  teachers  were 
enlarged  through  cooperation  with  the 
Inter-American  Educational  Foundation,  and 
through  a  law  providing  limited  salary 
grants  for  teachers  during  study  abroad. 

The  National  Geographic  Institute  was 
opened  at  the  beginning  of  1945,  to  serve 
as  a  center  for  studies  in  geography,  geodesy, 
and  geophysics,  and  to  arrange  for  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  official  local  maps. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health, 
although  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds  and 
of  needed  materials,  managed  to  accomplish 
some  rural  sanitation  work,  to  immunize 
many  individuals  against  smallpox,  typhoid, 
and  diphtheria,  and  to  continue  its  school 
clinics  and  its  distribution  of  shoes  as  pro¬ 
tection  against  hookworm.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  it  dealt  with  a  widespread  epidemic 
of  infantile  paralysis,  and  also  began  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  adulteration  of  food  and  drugs. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  continued 
its  important  work  of  soil  analysis,  made 
studies  of  erosion,  conducted  a  promising  ex¬ 
periment  in  the  mechanization  of  sugar 
growing,  and  provided  seed,  seedlings,  and 
practical  personal  help  for  the  school  and 
home  gardens  through  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  trying  to  increase  production  and 
consumption  of  vegetables.  It  prepared  and 
distributed  insecticides,  and  demonstrated 
them  in  the  field.  It  experimented  with  soil 
fumigation;  and  it  undertook  in  Zarcero  an 
irrigation  project  which  soon  supplied  water 
for  more  than  1200  acres  and  may  point  the 
way  to  great  improvement  in  Costa  Rican 
farming. 

A  new  industrial  section  was  organized  in 
September,  and  began  a  census  of  industries 
covering  employment,  methods  of  work,  and 
use  of  domestic  and  imported  raw  materials. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  spent  an  active  year  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Labor  Code  of  1943. 
Office  consultations  brought  a  solution  to 
many  labor  disputes,  and  others  were  settled 
by  visits  from  traveling  inspectors.  The  De¬ 
partment  was  proud  to  report  that,  although 
its  conciliatory  efforts  do  not  bar  a  dissatis¬ 
fied  party  from  resort  to  the  courts,  ninety 
percent  of  the  individual  cases  handled  had 
been  satisfactorily  settled  without  court  ac¬ 
tion.  Most  of  the  individual  cases  turned 
on  dismissals,  hour  and  wage  adjustments, 
or  holiday  pay,  while  group  conflicts  were 
more  likely  to  involve  wage  scales.  On 
group  conflicts,  too,  the  record  was  good, 
and  there  had  been  only  three  strikes  during 
the  year. 

In  addition  to  its  conciliation  work,  the 
Department  cooperated  with  employers  in 
formulating  working  rules  consistent  with 
the  Labor  Code.  It  also  gave  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  figuring  of  minimum  wages 
equitably  adjusted  to  the  cost  of  living  and 
to  the  expenses  of  agriculture  and  industry. 
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Argentine  foreign  trade  in  1944 

Argentine  foreign  commerce  in  1944  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  unprecedentedly  favorable  trade 
balance  of  1,345,727,000  pesos,  according  to 
figures  issued  by  the  National  Statistics  and 
Census  Bureau.  Exports  showed  an  increase 


over  the  preceding  year  of  7.3  percent  in 
value  and  15.3  percent  in  tonnage.  Imports 
also  increased,  to  the  extent  of  6.9  percent 
in  value  and  7  percent  in  tonnage. 

The  increased  volume  of  exports  was  es¬ 
pecially  marked  in  cereals  and  flax;  olea¬ 
ginous  seeds  (excluding  linseed)  and  their 


Volume  and  invoice  value  of  imports  by  groups^ 


Oescription 

Quantity 

(thousands  of  tons) 

Invoice  value 

(thousands  of  paper  pesos) 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

Textiles  . 

63 

77 

223,479 

261,964 

W(K)d  and  manufactures . 

400 

444 

98,548 

128,941 

Food  . 

166 

260 

67,401 

109,755 

Paper,  cardboard,  etc . 

146 

158 

89,793 

94,252 

Chemicals,  drugs,  oils,  paints . 

201 

112 

106. ’70 

87,186 

Fuels  and  lubricants . 

1,068 

1,026 

89,999 

82,039 

Iron  and  manufactures . 

76 

71 

56,639 

Miscellaneous  . 

18 

14 

56,250 

44,199 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  manufactures . 

50 

50 

43,950 

Stone,  earth,  glass,  and  pottery . 

1,482 

1,718 

40,979 

Machinery  and  vehicles  . 

16 

15 

'  37,364 

29,957 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  . 

9 

9 

18,021 

Rubber  and  manufactures  . 

1 

1 

5,555 

7,301 

Beverages  . 

3 

2 

7,300 

5,786 

Total  . 

3,699 

3,957 

942,048 

1,007,154 

•  Based  on  charts  in  Bolelin  de  la  Direccion  General  de  Bstadisuca  y  Censor  de  la  Nacion,  Buenos  Aires,  January  30,  1945. 


Exports  by  groups^ 


Description 


Live-stock  products  . 

Cattle  on  the  hoof . 

Meat  . 

Hides  . 

Wool  . 

Dairy  products . 

By-products  and  residues  . . . 

Agricultural  products . 

Cereals  and  linseed . 

Wheat  flour  and  by-products 

Other  products  . 

Forest  products . 

Minerals  . 

Furs  &  fish  . 

Miscellaneous  manufactures  . . . . 

Total  . 


Quantity 

(thousands  of  tons) 

Value 

(thousands  of  paper  pesos) 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1,338 

1,497 

1,157,078 

1,340,164 

138 

130 

42,611 

46,473 

658 

786 

593,651 

729,745 

149 

142 

180,647 

193,003 

89 

90 

146,517 

58 

67 

71,554 

246 

282 

109,994 

152,872 

3,317 

4,131 

496,902 

596,141 

2,901 

3,.373 

343,081 

380,985 

101 

231 

11,892 

315 

527 

141,929 

185,252 

191 

146 

45,953 

39,810 

277 

183 

43,007 

26,338 

2 

1 

24,230 

9,589 

197 

176 

425,094 

5,322 

6,134 

2,192,264 

2,352,881 

>  Based  on  charts  in  Boletin  de  la  Direccion  General  de  Estadistica  y  Censor  de  la  Nacion,  Buenos  Aires.  January  20,  1945. 
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Argentine  joreigii  trade  tilth  Brazil,  United  Kingdom,  and  United  States^ 


I _ 

United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . 
Brazil  . 


Total 


Brazil 


Argentine  exports  to 


Argentine  imports  from 


Real  values 

(millions  of  paper  pesos) 

Percentage 
of  total 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

780.1 

871.2 

35.6 

37. 

532.7 

521.3 

24.3 

22.2 

143.2 

219.8 

6.5 

9.3 

1,456. 

1,612.3 

67.4 

68.5 

,  Invoice  values 

Percentage 

(millions  of  paper  pesos) 

of  total 

201.5 

344. 

21.4 

34.2 

179.3 

151.9 

19. 

15.1 

194.5 

80.4 

8. 

United  States  . . 
United  Kingdom 


575.3 
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The  war  and  its  consequent  scarcity  of 
transportation  facilities  and  disappearance  of 
customary  markets  have  brought  about  a 
gradual  concentration  of  Cuba’s  foreign 
trade,  on  both  the  export  and  import  side, 
with  the  United  States.  In  1933  Cuba  ac¬ 
quired  53.5  percent  of  its  imports  from  the 
United  States  and  the  latter  took  67.6  per¬ 


cent  of  Cuba’s  exports.  In  1944  Cuban 
imports  from  the  United  States  were  80.9 
percent  of  the  total,  and  Cuban  exports  to 
the  United  States  were  89.0  percent  of  the 
total. 

The  following  tables,  covering  the  last 
twelve  years  of  Cuban  foreign  trade,  show 
the  development  of  this  trend; 


Imports 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Year 

Total 

From  the  United  States 

From  other  countries 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

1933  . 

$  42,362 

$  22,674 

53.5 

$19,688 

47.5 

1934  . 

73,418 

41,225 

56.2 

32,193 

43.8 

1935  . 

95,465 

55,686 

58.3 

39,779 

41.7 

1936  . 

103,215 

66,494 

64.4 

36,721 

35.6 

1937  . 

129,572 

88,847 

68.6 

40,725 

31.4 

1938  . 

106,007 

75,152 

70.8 

31,355 

29.2 

1939  . 

105,862 

78,381 

74.0 

27,481 

26.0 

1940  . 

103,860 

81,042 

78.0 

22.0 

1941  . 

133,860 

117,111 

87.5 

16,749 

12.5 

1942  . 

146,738 

123,163 

83.9 

23,575 

16.1 

1943  . 

177,436 

138,565 

78.1 

’  38,872 

21.9 

1944  . 

208,648 

168,841 

80.9 

39,807 

19.1 

Exports 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Year 

Total 

To  the  United  States 

To  other  countries 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

1933  . 

$  84,391 

$  57,112 

67.6 

$27,279 

32.4 

1934  . 

107,746 

75.2 

26,653 

24.8 

1935  . 

128,017 

101,534 

79.3 

26,483 

20.7 

1936  . 

154,805 

121,899 

78.7 

32,906 

22.3 

1937  . 

186,071 

150,149 

80.6 

35,922 

19.4 

1938  . 

142,678 

108,363 

75.9 

34,295 

24.1 

1939  . 

147,676 

111,190 

75.3 

36,486 

24.7 

1940  . 

127,288 

104,905 

82.4 

22,383 

17.6 

1941  . 

211,508 

85.7 

30,288 

14.3 

1942  . 

182,375 

90.0 

18,287 

10.0 

1943  . 

350,623 

84.3 

55,003 

15.7 

1944  . 

427,058 

379,975 

89.0 

11.0 

The  United  States,  how'ever,  has  not  been 
the  only  American  nation  to  assume  an  in¬ 
creasingly  strong  position  in  the  Cuban  for¬ 
eign  trade  picture  during  the  war  years.  The 
rest  of  the  American  Continent  has  also 
begun  to  buy  more  Cuban  goods  and  to  send 
more  products  to  Cuba. 


The  value  of  Cuban  imports  from  Ameri¬ 
can  nations,  excluding  the  United  States, 
which  ranged  annually  from  4  to  6  million 
dollars  during  the  years  1935-40,  rose  to 
8.3  million  in  1941,  to  16  million  in  1942, 
and  then  increased  sharply  to  28  million  in 
the  years  1943  and  1944.  The  value  of 
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Cuba’s  exports  to  American  nations,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  United  States,  wliich  averaged  2  to 
3  million  dollars  a  year  in  the  period 
1935-40,  reached  8.7  million  in  1941  and 
8.8  million  in  1942.  In  1943  the  figure 
increased  to  14  million,  59.3  percent  above 
the  previous  year’s  total,  and  while  there 
was  a  drop  in  1944  to  slightly  less  than  11 
million,  the  total  was  still  almost  400  per¬ 
cent  above  the  pre-war  average  level. 

Figures  covering  this  phase  of  Cuba’s  for¬ 
eign  trade  for  the  years  1935-44  are  given 
in  the  following  table: 

Cuba's  foreign  trade  iiitb  the  American 
nations  (exclusive  of  the  United  StMes) 


(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1935  . 

S  6,145 

S  2,238 

1936  . 

5,682 

2,759 

19.^7  . 

6,870 

2,760 

19^8  . 

4,330 

2,994 

1939  . 

5,165 

3,713 

1940  . 

5,696 

3,618 

1941  . 

8,315 

8,762 

1942  . 

16,021 

8,840 

1943  . 

28,007 

14,085 

1944  . 

28,112 

10,962 

Bolivian  oil  develo[)nient' 

Once  drilling  machinery  and  other  essential 
equipment  again  become  available,  Bolivia 
plans  to  begin  intensive  development  of  its 
oil  resources.  The  present  oil-producing 
area  of  Bolivia  is  in  the  Southern  part  of 
the  country,  in  the  Eastern  sub-Andean  re¬ 
gion.  Although  several  oil  fields  have  been 
developed  there,  only  three  are  being  actively 

‘  The  injormM/oii  in  this  note  was  taken  from 
two  articles  in  the  May-fune  1943  issue  of  ''Petro- 
leo  Interamericano,"  Bolivia  Plans  Extension  of 
Oil  Activities,  by  Guillermo  Mariaca,  and  Bolivia 
Handicapped  by  Inadec/uate  Transportation,  by 
Henry  D.  Ralph ;  and  from  an  article  by  Guillermo 
Mariaca  in  the  February  1945  "Bolet/n  del  Instituto 
Sudamericaito  del  Petroleo,"  Resena  sobre  la  Indus- 
tria  Petrolifera  de  Bolivia. 


exploited  at  the  present  time:  those  at  Ber- 
mejo,  Sanandita,  and  Camiri. 

The  Bermejo  field,  which  is  very  close  to 
the  Argentine  border,  has  four  wells  operat¬ 
ing  now,  with  a  total  production  which 
averages  350  barrels  per  day.  The  crude  oil 
obtained  there,  when  refined  by  the  cracking 
process,  is  excellent  for  the  manufacture  of 
high-octane  gasoline  and  of  lubricants. 

At  the  Sanandita  field,  to  the  east  of  Ber¬ 
mejo,  seventeen  wells  have  been  drilled;  but 
oil  is  being  taken  from  only  ten  of 
them,  since  transportation  facilities  are  not 
sufficient  to  handle  a  larger  production. 
Some  300  barrels  of  oil  a  day  now  come  out 
of  Sanandita.  This  field  has  a  topping 
plant  with  a  capacity  of  700  barrels  a  day 
which  produces  gasoline,  kerosene,  Diesel 
oil,  and  fuel  oil. 

Some  170  miles  north  of  Sanandita  lies 
the  most  important  Bolivian  oil  field  yet  de¬ 
veloped,  Camiri.  Also  handicapped  by  its 
isolated  position,  the  Camiri  field  now  is 
kept  down  to  a  production  of  300  barrels 
a  day,  but  possibilities  for  its  future  devel¬ 
opment  are  immense,  since  its  reserves  have 
been  estimated  at  21,000,000  barrels.  Ca¬ 
miri  also  is  equipped  with  a  topping  plant. 
Its  crude  oil,  under  primary  distillation, 
yields  63  percent  gasoline. 

The  Y.P.F.B.  (Yacimientos  Petroliferos 
Viscales  Bolivianos),  or  Bolivian  Govern¬ 
ment  Petroleum  Bureau,  the  agency  created 
to  take  over  exploitation  of  the  expropri¬ 
ated  Bolivian  Standard  Oil  holdings,  plans 
to  begin  its  expansion  of  the  Camiri  field  by 
drilling  thirty  new  wells. 

Obtaining  equipment  for  increased  ex¬ 
ploitation  is  of  course  a  problem  caused  by 
temporary  conditions.  But  the  major  diffi¬ 
culty  holding  back  oil  production  in  Bolivia 
is  still  that  of  transportation.  The  oil- 
producing  region  in  the  south  is  separated 
from  La  Paz  and  other  consuming  centers 
by  the  tremendous  barrier  of  the  Andes, 


witli  no  direct  communications  except  by  air, 
or  over  unpaved  mountain  roads.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  oil  fields  have  not  been  worked 
to  their  capacity;  and  while  the  northern 
provinces  import  some  of  their  oil  from 
Peru,  part  of  the  Bolivian  production  is 
shipped  across  the  southern  border  to  Ar¬ 
gentina. 

Bermejo  has  no  direct  highway  or  rail 
communication  with  any  Bolivian  center, 
the  closest  point  by  highway  being  Oran,  in 
Argentina.  By  a  contract  signed  in  1942 
between  Y.P.F.B.  and  the  Argentine  Y.P.F., 
according  to  which  a  certain  amount  of  the 


production  of  Bermejo  is  marked  for  Argen¬ 
tine  consumption,  the  Argentine  Y.P.F. 
agreed  to  construct  a  pipeline  from  Bermejo 
to  Oran.  At  the  present  time,  some  of  the 
Bolivian  production  is  carried  by  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  of  Argentina  pipeline  (the  Standard 
field  of  Agua  Blanca  is  just  across  the  bor¬ 
der  from  Bermejo)  to  the  railroad  station 
at  Manuel  Elordi. 

Most  of  the  oil  produced  at  Sanandita 
must  go  by  truck  over  an  unpaved  road 
through  Tarija  to  Villazon  (terminus  of  the 
railroad  line  to  La  Paz),  a  distance  of  329 
miles.  Some  of  it  is  shipped  by  rail  through 
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Argentina  and  then  up  the  west  side  of  the 
Andes  to  La  Paz. 

Camiri  is  not  close  to  any  rail  connections. 

It  is  205  miles  south  of  Santa  Cruz  and  286 
miles  east  of  Sucre,  communication  in  both 
cases  being  over  dirt  roads. 

The  Y.P.F.B.  has  plans  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  pipeline  with  a  capacity  of  10,000 
barrels  to  carry  crude  oil  from  Camiri  to 
Santa  Cruz,  where  a  refinery  would  be  built. 
Bolivia  and  Brazil  are  working  jointly  on 
the  project  of  connecting  Santa  Cruz  by  rail 
with  Corumba  (400  miles  away),  Brazilian 
port  on  the  Paraguay  River,  to  which  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Santos-Porto  Esperan<^a  line 
is  now  being  built.  At  the  same  time,  a 
proposed  paved  highway  from  Santa  Cruz 
would  connect  with  the  railroad  line  at 
Cochabamba,  giving  an  outlet  to  La  Paz  and 
to  the  Pacific.  Argentina  has  a  concession  to 
build  a  railroad  from  Yacuiba,  on  its  north¬ 
ern  border,  through  Camiri  to  Santa  Cruz, 
with  a  branch  line  from  Camiri  to  Sucre;  but 
no  work  has  been  undertaken  on  this  project. 

Another  promising  oil  field  of  the  sub- 
Andean  region  is  located  at  Saipuni,  be¬ 
tween  Camiri  and  Santa  Cruz.  A  Bolivian- 
Brazilian  Mixed  Commission,  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  and  developing  new 
oil  fields  in  the  region  north  of  the  Para¬ 
pet!  River,  is  planning  to  begin  work  there 
in  September.  After  the  war,  when  in¬ 
creased  equipment  will  permit  experimenta¬ 
tion  on  a  larger  scale,  the  Commission  will 
begin  its  hunt  for  new  oil  fields.  Each 
government  has  promised  it  an  equal  sum 
for  wildcatting  and  development  work. 

Brazilian  cotton  textiles  for  the 
United  Nations 

The  Combined  Production  and  Resources 
Board  recently  announced  in  Washington 
that  an  understanding  had  been  reached  be¬ 
tween  the  Board’s  Textile  Committee  and 


the  Executive  Textile  Commission  of  Brazil 
whereby  Brazil  is  committed  to  provide  for 
export  some  300,000,000  additional  yards  of 
cotton  textiles  during  the  next  twelve 
months.  Brazil’s  contribution  to  relief  of 
the  serious  cotton  textile  situation  of  the 
United  Nations  was  already  an  important 
item,  1945  commitments  having  previously 
called  for  about  200,000,000  yards. 

Brazil  is  supplying  cotton  fabrics  as  a  part 
of  its  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
and  now  has  contracts  with  that  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  delivery  of  90,000,000  yards  in 
a  year’s  time.  An  agreement  with  the 
CPRB  calls  for  80,000,000  yards  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  liberated  areas,  chiefly  in  the  Far 
East.  The  French  Government  also  has 
placed  orders  for  60,000,000  yards,  and 
Brazil  hopes  to  make  another  60,000,000 
yards  available  for  other  markets.  This 
brings  the  grand  total  close  to  the  country’s 
production  goal  of  500,000,000  yards. 

Edible  oils  in  Chile 

Production  of  olive  oil  in  Chile  will  receive 
special  attention  during  the  next  six  years, 
when  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  plans  to 
see  that  from  5,000  to  12,000  acres  a  year 
are  newly  planted  to  olive  trees.  Before  the 
war  olive,  soy  bean,  and  sunflower  seed  oils 
were  imported  into  Chile  in  quantities  which 
increased  very  rapidly  during  the  1930’s. 
After  the  war  began  to  interfere  with  ship¬ 
ping,  cultivation  of  sunflower  seed  was  mul¬ 
tiplied  several  times  over,  and  soy  bean  pro¬ 
duction  was  stimulated;  with  these  increased 
crops  and  with  the  new  olive  plantings  Chile 
expects  not  only  to  become  independent  of 
foreign  sources  of  edible  oils  but  even  to 
produce  a  surplus  for  export.  At  the  same 
time  the  olive  plantations,  since  they  do  not 
require  irrigation,  will  make  profitable  use 
of  land  which  was  formerly  unproductive. 
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Agricultural  weather  stations  in 
Argentina 

A  promising  step  is  being  taken  to  protect 
and  foment  Argentine  agriculture  in  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  chain  of  meteorological  stations 
to  operate  in  conjunction  with  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  schools  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  33  different  regions  of  the  country. 

At  these  stations  studies  will  be  made  of 
climate  and  other  local  meteorological  fac¬ 
tors  affecting  farming.  One  of  the  purposes 
of  these  observations  will  be  to  determine 
the  zones  best  fitted  by  climate  for  various 
crops,  with  a  view  toward  eventual  planned 
cultivation.  Regions  free  from  plagues, 
pests,  and  plant  diseases  will  be  specially 
noted.  These  studies  will  also  be  of  benefit 
to  the  cattle  raisers,  since  they  will  show 
what  climates  are  most  propitious  to  the 
raising  of  good  forage,  and  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  climate  and  outbreaks  and  virulence 
of  cattle  diseases  and  parasites. 

The  meteorological  stations  w'ill  be  able 
to  offer  protective  services  to  farmers  by 
warning  of  imminent  freezes,  hailstorms, 
and  other  climatic  adversities  which  endan¬ 
ger  crops. 

The  meteorological  services  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Agriculture,  heretofore  carried  out 
in  different  divisions,  will  now  be  concen¬ 
trated  in  a  single  office. 

Peruvian  alpaca 

United  States  aviators  flying  at  great  alti¬ 
tudes  are  fortunate  in  having  jackets  lined 
with  alpaca  fleece  to  help  protect  them  from 
the  cold. 

This  wool  comes  from  high  in  the  Andes, 
where  flocks  of  alpacas  are  kept  by  the  In¬ 
dians.  There  are  some  in  Chile  and  Bolivia, 
but  Peru  is  the  leader  in  the  alpaca  indus¬ 
try.  The  alpaca  looks  very  much  like  a 
llama,  and  its  fleece  is  noted  for  its  fineness. 


strength,  and  luster.  Black  and  brown  are 
the  predominating  colors,  but  there  may  also 
be  white,  gray,  fawn,  yellow,  red,  and  pinto 
alpacas  all  in  the  same  flock. 

An  alpaca  generally  has  its  first  shearing 
when  it  is  two  years  old,  at  which  time  its 
hair  should  be  from  six  to  nine  inches  long. 
If  a  three  or  four  year  interval  is  allowed 
between  shearings,  the  strands  may  be  as 
long  as  fifteen  inches.  Shearing  time  usu¬ 
ally  comes  in  December.  The  Indians  al¬ 
ways  wait  to  do  the  shearing  until  the  rains 
have  brought  up  abundant  forage  so  that  the 
animals  will  be  able  to  recover  quickly  from 
the  loss  of  their  fleece. 

To  collecting  centers  in  the  High  Sierras 
such  as  Puno,  Juliaca,  Cuzco,  and  Sicuani, 
the  Indians  bring  the  alpaca  wool  to  sell  to 
the  agents  of  the  big  companies  in  Arequipa. 
Reluctant  to  accept  paper  money,  the  In¬ 
dians  may  sell  the  wool  for  silver  or  trade 
it  for  merchandise.  The  basic  price  paid 
them  at  present  is  160  soles  per  quintal,  or 
about  $24.80  for  101.4  pounds;  there  may 
be  premiums  or  discounts  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  wool.  White  fleeces  are  re¬ 
garded  as  especially  choice  because  they  can 
be  dyed  any  color  desired. 

From  the  collecting  centers  the  fleeces  are 
brought  down  to  Arequipa  for  sorting  and 
grading,  then  sent  by  rail  to  the  port  of 
Mollendo. 

In  1943  Peru  exported  a  total  of  5,530,- 
000  pounds  of  alpaca  wool.  Before  the  war 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  bought 
about  equal  amounts,  and  Germany  was  also 
an  important  customer.  Since  the  war  the 
United  States  has  become  the  chief  im¬ 
porter.  The  United  States  levies  an  import 
duty  of  18  cents  a  pound  on  alpaca  wool, 
and  the  Peruvian  export  tax  is  from  II/2  fo 
3  cents  a  pound.  A  Peruvian  Supreme  De¬ 
cree  issued  on  February  17,  1945  provides 
that  a  minimum  export  tax  of  1  sol  (ap¬ 
proximately  $.15  in  United  States  money) 
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will  be  levied  on  all  objects  manufactured 
from  skins  of  the  alpaca,  llama,  sheep,  fox, 
viscacha,  and  other  native  animals. 

Although  the  alpaca  is  chiefly  noted  for 
its  fine  wool,  its  flesh  is  very  palatable. 
When  an  alpaca  reaches  the  age  of  six,  it  is 
killed  and  eaten. 

Regional  agricultural  offices  in 
Paraguay 

A  move  toward  decentralization  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  services  of  the  Paraguayan  Office  of 
Agriculture — services  that  should  be  directly 
linked  to  farm  problems  and  operations  and 
within  ready  reach  of  the  nation’s  farmers — 
was  made  by  a  recent  resolution  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Agriculture.  Five  new  regional 
offices  were  established,  at  Carmen  del 
Parana,  Pilar,  Paraguari,  San  Pedro,  and 
Eusebio  Ayala. 

Each  office  has  a  chief,  an  agricultural  in¬ 
spector,  and  as  many  assistants  and  instruc¬ 
tors  as  circumstances  and  needs  make  feas¬ 
ible,  all  of  recognized  professional  training, 
capacity,  experience,  and  aptitude.  The 
functions  of  the  regional  offices  as  outlined 
in  the  resolution  embrace  instruction  and 
guidance,  visits  of  inspection,  supervision 
over  compliance  with  national  agricultural 
plans,  meetings  for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
on  agricultural  problems,  neighborhood 
meetings  with  farmers  for  discussion  and 
instruction,  visits  to  individual  farms  to  help 
in  the  solution  of  personal  farm  problems, 
and  the  collection  of  statistics  on  weather, 
crops,  and  the  sale  or  distribution  of  seeds 
and  farm  tools  and  implements  by  local 
branches  of  the  Agricultural  Bank. 

The  Government  hopes  by  thus  broaden¬ 
ing  the  scope  of  its  technical  agricultural 
services  to  give  the  nation’s  farmers  a  max¬ 
imum  of  effective  assistance  that  will  lead 
to  an  increase  in  the  country’s  total  agri¬ 
cultural  production. 


University  exchanges  between 
Colombia  and  Brazil 

Colombia  and  Brazil  have  signed  an  educa¬ 
tional  exchange  agreement  to  promote  closer 
relations  among  the  universities  of  the  two 
countries.  Exchange  visits  of  professors  and 
graduate  students  will  be  made  easy,  each 
country  will  recognize  degrees  conferred  in 
the  other,  and  each  will  award  five  yearly 
fellowships  to  students  from  the  other,  three 
to  university  students  and  two  to  students 
from  agricultural  centers. 

Government  service  by  Mexican 
Agricultural  School  graduates 

Students  entering  Mexico’s  National  School 
of  Agriculture  must  now  present,  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  admission,  a  declaration  in  writ¬ 
ing  promising  that  they  will  serve  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  their  professional  capacity  for  a 
period  of  three  years  after  their  graduation. 
This  requirement,  set  forth  in  a  presidential 
decree  published  early  in  1945,  was  also 
made  applicable  to  second,  third,  and  fourth 
year  students  already  attending  the  school. 

In  recent  years  the  Government  has  spent 
considerable  money  in  improving  the  agri¬ 
cultural  school’s  educational  services,  and 
students  are  now  able  to  acquire  technical 
preparation  of  high  quality  in  their  chosen 
work.  National  rural  economic  policy  to  a 
large  extent  makes  the  career  of  agronomist 
a  state  profession,  since  the  Government’s 
agricultural  development  plans  determine 
both  the  increase  and  the  broadening  of 
opportunities  in  that  field.  The  progress  of 
national  agriculture,  and  especially  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  ejidal  zones,  need  a 
constantly  increasing  number  of  agricultural 
experts,  and  the  Government  therefore  felt 
justified  in  requiring  at  least  three  years  of 
professional  service  by  those  who  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  agricultural  school’s  present 
highly  developed  course  of  study. 
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Development  of  Ecuadorean 
resources 

A  plan  for  the  immediate  development  of 
Ecuador’s  national  resources  and  industry 
was  approved  by  the  President  on  January 
23,  1945.  Divided  into  three  parts  cover¬ 
ing  agriculture,  livestock,  and  industry,  the 
plan  goes  into  detail  on  such  aspects  of  na¬ 
tional  economy  as  increased  production  of 
crops  already  under  cultivation,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  crops  to  replace  present  im¬ 


ports,  fixed  acreage,  seeds,  agricultural 
equipment,  veterinary  and  other  services  for 
livestock  and  poultry,  exports  and  imports  of 
certain  products,  establishment  of  new  in¬ 
dustries,  cooperatives,  and  credit  facilities. 

The  plan  covering  the  intensification  of 
agricultural  and  livestock  production,  di¬ 
rected  toward  making  the  country  more  self- 
sufficient  with  respect  to  a  number  of 
commodities  which  at  present  must  be  im¬ 
ported  in  large  and  costly  quantities,  can  be 
conveniently  summarized  as  follows; 


Product 


r.ilible  t)ils 


Oats 

Sugar 


Flour 


Cotton 


I.ard 


Powdered 


Present  average  annual 
imports 


Possibilities  for  new  or  additional  national 
production  to  cover  present  imports 


Amount 

(quintals)* 


5,000 


19,000 


-1(M),000 


306,000 


30,000 


38,000 


milk. 


2,100 


Value 

(sucres)® 

Area  to  be  sown 
(hectares)® 

Prospective  output 

Funds  and  equipment 
needed  to  put  plan  in 
operation 
(sucres)® 

838,000 

600  (peanuts) 
300  (sesame) 

22,000  quintals  raw 
materials;  6,00p 

quintals  oil 

743,000  for  cultiva¬ 
tion;  100,()()0  for 
oil  extracting  plant 

1,600 

19,000  quintals 

640,000 

4,500 

225,000  tons  sugar  cane; 
400,000  quintals  sugar 

4,500,000  for  culti¬ 
vation;  14,000,000 
for  mill  equipment 

8,300,000 

31,000  (wheat) 

8,000  (rye) 

372,000  quintals  wheat; 
220,000  quintals  wheat 
flour 

144,000  quintals  rye; 
80,000  quintals  rye  flour 

9,500,000  for  wheat 
cultivation ; 
1,600,000  for  rye; 
1,200,000  for  20 
tractors  and  other 
implements 

5,600,000 

5,000 

100,000  quintals  cotton; 
33,000  quintals  ginned 
cotton 

2,000,000 

5,000,000 

60,000  pigs; 

38,000  quintals  lard 

5,000,000  for  pig 
raising;  3,000,000 
for  processing 
plant 

525,000 

1,627,000  liters  of 

milk;  2,100  quintals 
powdered  milk 

4,000,000  for  impor¬ 
tation  of  cattle  for 
industry  in  gen¬ 
eral;  1,600,000  for 
cattle  for  pow¬ 
dered  milk  indus¬ 
try  and  270,000 
for  improvement 
of  cattle  ranches 
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To  aid  the  nation’s  farmers  and  stock- 
raisers  in  carrying  out  this  ambitious  plan, 
the  Ministries  of  Agriculture,  Economy,  and 
the  Treasury,  the  Central  Bank,  National 
Development  Bank,  the  Ecuadorean  Devel¬ 
opment  Corporation,  and  other  official 
bodies  will  lend  every  possible  aid.  Techni¬ 
cal  services  and  counsel,  agricultural  equip¬ 
ment,  import  and  export  privileges,  credit, 
and  similar  facilities  will  be  made  available 
to  the  fullest  possible  measure.  The  plan 
also  involves  a  policy  of  reforestation 
through  the  planting  of  medicinal  trees  and 
shrubs,  and,  with  the  object  of  stimulating 
the  consumption  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  will  improve  national  nutrition  stand¬ 
ards,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  require  the  cultivation  of  such 
crops  in  determined  areas.  The  plan  makes 
clear,  however,  that  along  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  crops,  the  Government  will 
seek  to  improve  and  protect  the  cultivation 
of  the  export  products,  such  as  rice,  cacao, 
and  coffee,  which  are  fundamental  parts  of 
the  nation’s  economy. 

The  stockraising  plan  not  only  contem¬ 
plates  an  increase  in  beef  and  milk  produc¬ 
tion;  it  also  embraces  an  increase  in  the 
output  of  pork  and  wool. 

On  the  industrial  side  of  the  picture,  the 
first  step  will  be  a  detailed  study  of  national 
possibilities  for  industry  and  mining.  Exist¬ 
ing  enterprises  are  given  assurance  of  all 
guarantees  necessary  to  their  normal  progress 
and  the  protection  of  their  invested  capital, 
and  methods  of  attracting  new  capital  will 
be  especially  studied  and  proposed.  Among 
the  specific  projects  to  be  undertaken  im¬ 
mediately — or  studied  with  a  view  to  their 
not  distant  initiation — are  a  rural  housing 
program;  the  exploitation  of  phosphate  rock 
deposits  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers; 
an  improved  technique  in  placer  gold  min¬ 
ing;  a  cement  plant;  a  cellulose  factory  as  the 
initial  step  for  the  establishment  of  the  pa¬ 


per  industry;  the  production  of  inedible  as 
well  as  edible  oils,  to  be  established  on  a 
producers  cooperative  basis;  and  the  fishing 
industry,  also  to  be  set  up  on  a  cooperative 
basis  and  to  be  financed  by  the  National 
Development  Bank. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Industries  and 
Mines  is  especially  charged  with  seeking  the 
development  of  certain  industries  for  which 
sufficient  raw  materials  are  available  in  the 
country  but  which  are  not  now  utilized  to 
the  fullest  extent.  Among  these  are;  the 
soap  industry,  soap  imports  in  1943  having 
totaled  48,000  quintals  and  cost  3  million 
sucres;  the  jute  and  burlap  bag  industry, 
imports  of  these  articles  in  1943  having 
reached  a  value  of  1.5  million  sucres;  and 
tanned  leather,  imports  of  which  were 
valued  at  1.4  million  sucres  in  1943. 

The  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  the  nation 
from  this  plan,  once  it  can  be  put  into  effec¬ 
tive  operation,  are  self-evident. 

Oil  explorations  in  the  Paraguayan 
Chaco 

Possibilities  of  the  existence  of  petroleum 
deposits  in  the  Chaco  Territory  of  Paraguay 
have  given  rise  during  the  past  several  years 
to  a  growing  interest  in  the  scientific  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  region  with  a  view  to  plac¬ 
ing  it  under  production  if  oil  is  actually 
found.  In  fact,  interest  in  the  possible  dis¬ 
covery  of  petroleum  in  the  region  has 
assumed  national  and  international  propor¬ 
tions  and  the  Government  has  been  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  number  of  individuals  and 
organizations  who  have  indicated  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  undertake  the  necessary  prospect¬ 
ing  and  investigation.  After  a  detailed 
study  of  all  such  offers  by  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  and  Communications,  an 
agreement  was  signed  on  October  4,  1944, 
between  the  Government  of  Paraguay  and 
the  Union  Oil  Company  of  California,  and 
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Decree-Law  No.  5449,  approved  October  6, 
1944,  declared  the  Chaco  Territory  to  be  a 
restricted  zone  for  a  10-year  period  begin¬ 
ning  January  1,  1945,  and  granted  other 
privileges  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  company. 

The  agreement  follows  the  more  or  less 
usual  terms  of  an  oil  concession  contract.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  agreement,  the  total  sur¬ 
face  area  of  the  Paraguayan  Chaco  is  fixed 
at  23  million  hectares.  (A  hectare  equals 
2.47  acres;  the  total  area  of  the  region  is 
therefore  figured  as  slightly  more  than 
88,800  square  miles.)  The  company  will 
pay  the  Paraguayan  Government  an  annual 
surface  tax  on  the  w'hole  area  of  1  centimo 
per  hectare  during  the  first  year  of  explora¬ 
tion;  1.1  centimos  the  second  year;  and  so  on 
progressively  to  1 .9  centimos  during  the  tenth 
year.  However,  the  surface  area  of  any  sec¬ 
tions  abandoned  by  the  company  will  be 
deducted  each  year  from  the  total  on  which 
the  tax  must  be  paid.  The  company  will 
determine  one  or  more  specific  exploration 
zones,  divided  into  claims  of  10,000  hec¬ 
tares  each,  which  may  then  be  explored  for 
four  years,  extendable  for  four  more  years. 
For  each  exploration  zone,  an  additional 
surface  tax  of  25  centimos  per  hectare  must 
be  paid. 

The  company  must  begin  drilling  within 
18  months  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
contract  (January  1,  1945)  and  thereafter 
must  maintain  in  operation  at  least  one  unit 
capable  of  drilling  to  a  depth  of  1,500 
meters  (approximately  4,920  feet).  If  oil 
is  discovered,  the  contracting  company  may 
stake  out  a  claim  of  a  maximum  of  2,000 
hectares  for  each  well,  and  is  granted  the 
right  to  work  the  well  for  a  period  of  35 
years,  which  on  expiration  may  be  extended 
for  another  15  years.  Dating  from  the  time 
each  well  is  discovered,  the  company  must 
also  pay  the  Paraguayan  Government  a  sur¬ 


face  tax  of  1  guarani^  per  hectare  on  the  area 
of  the  claim,  and  royalties  ranging  from  12 
percent  on  a  daily  average  production  of 
5,000  barrels  of  crude  petroleum  each 
month  to  15  percent  on  a  daily  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  10,000  or  more  barrels  each 
month.  After  the  sixteenth  year  of  exploi¬ 
tation,  the  Government’s  royalties  wdll  be  a 
flat  15  percent  of  all  crude  petroleum  ex¬ 
tracted.  The  royalties  may  be  paid  in  cash 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  w'orld  price  dur¬ 
ing  each  month  of  production,  or  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  choose  to  accept  payment  in 
kind,  delivered  c.i.f.  Asuncion. 

The  Government  further  agrees  to  permit 
the  duty-free  importation  of  all  necessary 
equipment  and,  if  oil  is  discovered,  the  duty¬ 
free  exportation  of  the  product  during  the 
first  35  years  of  production.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  also  reserves  the  right  to  inspect  and 
supervise  the  w'ork  of ^  prospecting,  investi-  I 
gation,  and  exploitation.  | 

If  worth  while  petroleum  deposits  are  dis-  I 
covered  in  the  Chaco  Territory,  it  will  be  a  P 
great  boon  to  the  nation’s  economy.  Petro¬ 
leum  is  a  commodity  of  such  prime  necessity 
in  modern  life,  not  only  in  war  but  in  peace 
as  well,  that  any  country  possessing  it  is  rich 
indeed.  If  Paraguayan  hopes  are  fulfilled,  f 
a  new  era  of  development,  employment,  and  | 
prosperity  for  the  nation  will  certainly  un-  i 
fold.  I 

Colombian  land  law 

Colombia  is  increasing  her  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  not  only  by  improving  farm  methods 
but  also  by  enlarging  the  total  area  under  I 
cultivation.  The  land  law  of  December  E 
31,  1944,  published  in  the  Diario  O fetal  for  I 
February  6,  1945,  prescribes  terms  and  pro-  ! 
cedures  for  the  renting  or  tenant  farming  of 
agricultural  land  and  authorizes  government 

'On  Aiay  19,  1945  the  exchange  value  of  the  I 
guarani  was  $0.3205;  the  centimo  is  1/100  of  the  I 
guarani.  P 
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farm  loans;  in  addition  to  this,  it  opens  up 
new  resources  by  providing  for  expropria¬ 
tion  of  potentially  productive  lands  which 
are  not  now  being  cultivated  to  good  advan¬ 
tage. 

These  lands  are  to  be  allotted,  in  parcels 
of  from  60  to  250  acres,  to  farm  workers 
who  have  no  land  of  their  own,  and  who 
can  prove  their  ability  to  make  good  use  of 
what  is  assigned  them.  Graduate  agrono¬ 
mists,  one  of  them  to  be  chosen  by  the 
present  ow-ner  of  the  land  in  question,  will 
judge  whether  a  given  tract  is  being  ineffi¬ 
ciently  used  and  is  therefore  subject  to 
expropriation.  The  law  prescribes  procedure 
for  valuation  of  the  areas  selected,  and  for 
compen.sation  of  proprietors.  Qualified 
farmers  may  buy  the  land  for  cash  or  under 
one  or  another  form  of  deferred  payment,  or 
they  may  rent  or  enter  into  a  partnership  or 
tenancy  contract;  but  in  every  case  the  con¬ 
tract  must  carry  a  provision  making  it  void 
in  case  the  new  owner  or  tenant  fails  to 
make  productive  use  of  the  land. 

The  Ministry  of  National  Economy  has 
charge  of  selection  and  distribution.  Al¬ 
lotments  may  not  be  made  from  any  land 
now  in  use  for  mining,  or  from  any  which 
has  surface  or  subsoil  deposits  of  hydro¬ 
carbons.  Allotments  may  include  the  neces¬ 
sary  tools,  seed,  and  shelter,  so  that  work 
can  begin  at  once.  On  each  piece  of  land 
assigned  the  first  5,000^  pesos  of  valuation 
will  be  exempt  from  income,  property,  and 
excess  profits  taxes. 

The  cheese  industry  in  Cuba 

The  Cuban  cheese  industry  has  shown  great 
progress  in  recent  years,  particularly  since 
1940  when  imports  of  cheese  from  Europe 
were  interrupted  by  the  war.  This  inter- 

'On  March  31,  194S,  the  exchange  value  of  the 
Colombian  peso  was  $0.369S. 


ruption  permitted  not  only  the  development 
of  the  industry  itself  in  Cuba  but  also  a 
marked  increase  in  sales  of  Cuban  cheese  in 
various  markets  of  the  Caribbean  area. 
Furthermore,  the  good  quality  of  the  national 
product  has  led  to  its  favorable  acceptance 
at  home  in  place  of  the  imported  article,  and 
the  industry  has  lately  been  able  fully  to 
meet  domestic  consumption  requirements. 

Cheese  imports  in  Cuba  during  the  years 
immediately  before  the  war  ranged  from 
256,000  pounds  in  1933,  with  a  value  of 
S38,900,  to  578,000  pounds  in  1939,  valued 
at  $97,000.  In  1943  cheese  imports  totaled 
only  48,000  pounds,  valued  at  $16,800.  Ex¬ 
ports  of  Cuban  cheese  showed  a  reverse 
movement  in  the  same  years.  In  1933  the 
country  exported  only  1,000  pounds  of 
cheese  valued  at  $178;  in  1940  the  exports 
reached  293,000  pound.s,  valued  at  $54,150; 
in  1942  they  totaled  959,000  pounds  with 
a  value  of  $153,200.  In  1943,  however, 
there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  cheese  exports  to 
281,000  pounds  valued  at  $37,500. 

The  manufacture  of  cheese  in  Cuba  varies 
with  milk  production  and  with  the  wet  and 
dry  seasons.  During  the  period  June  to 
December  there  is  usually  sufficient  milk 
because  of  the  rains,  and  .statistics  show  that 
60  percent  of  the  annual  output  is  produced 
during  those  months.  The  industry  requires 
an  average  of  60,000,000  pounds  of  milk  a 
year,  while  the  production  in  rural  areas  of 
the  type  of  cheese  called  cr'iollo  requires 
approximately  a  like  quantity,  making  a  total 
of  120,000,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year  to 
meet  basic  cheese  manufacturing  needs. 
Milk  transportation  and  refrigeration  prob¬ 
lems  have  created  some  difficulties .  for  the 
industry,  but  the  Government  has  been  tak¬ 
ing  steps  to  remedy  the  situation,  and  at 
present,  if  the  rainfall  follows  its  normal 
trend,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  cheese 
industry  should  not  continue  to  prosper. 
Total  annual  production  has  increased  stead- 
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ily  during  the  past  few  years.  Ii.  1938  the 
industry  produced  1,788,000  pounds;  in 
1943  total  production  was  5,216,000  pounds 

The  consumption  of  cheese  in  Cuba  was 
figured  in  1942  as  being  2.5  pounds  per 
capita,  of  which  1.2  pounds  w'as  estimated 
to  be  commercial  cheese  and  the  remaining 
1.3  pounds  criollo  cheese,  made  and  c.on- 
sumed  in  the  rural  areas.  In  the  past  cheese 
has  not  generally  formed  any  basic  part  of 
the  national  diet,  but  more  recently,  with 
scarcities  and  increased  costs  of  other  more 
commonly  used  foods,  there  has  been  a  ten¬ 
dency  toward  a  much  greater  use  of  cheese 
throughout  the  country. 

Amnesty  for  Brazilian  political 
prisoners 

On  April  18,  1945,  President  Vargas  of 
Brazil  signed  Decree-Law  No.  7474,  con¬ 
ceding  full  amnesty  to  all  who  had  been 
convicted  of  political  crimes  since  July  16, 
1934  to  the  date  of  the  decree- law.  The 
law  provides  that  public  employees,  military 
or  civil,  may  return  to  their  former  posts 
after  securing  the  approval  of  commissions 
appointed  by  the  President  to  pass  on  each 
individual  case  and  providing  that  vacancies 
exist.  They  will  not,  however,  have  any 
claim  to  back  pay  or  indemnity. 

Immediately  upon  the  signing  of  the 
decree-law,  and  even  before  it  w’as  published 
in  the  D'lar'io  Oficial,  the  police  authorities 
released  Luiz  Carlos  Prestes,  Brazil’s  mo.st 
widely  known  political  prisoner,  who  had 
been  confined  as  a  Communist  since  1936. 

Eighteenth  season  of  Mexico’s 
Symphony  Orchestra 

On  May  18,  1945,  the  eighteenth  season  of 
the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Mexico  opened 
with  a  concert  at  the  Palacio  de  Bellas  Artes, 
Mexico  City,  under  the  direction  of  Carlos 


Chavez.  During  the  17-week  season  the 
orchestra  will  give  34  regular  concerts  and 
five  free  concerts,  three  for  school  children 
and  two  for  workers. 

The  season’s  programs  present  an  inter¬ 
esting  picture,  for  along  with  its  usual 
repertoire  of  symphonic  music  the  orchestra 
w'ill  present  works  of  six  Mexican  composers. 
Four  of  these  will  be  given  their  first  per¬ 
formance:  Cuatro  Nocturnos  de  Villarrulia 
for  chorus  and  orchestra,  by  Carlos  Chavez; 
S'nifonieta,  by  Juan  Pablo  Moncayo;  Noc- 
turno,  by  Bias  Galindo;  and  Sinfonia,  by 
Carlos  Jimenez  Mabarak.  The  presentation 
of  four  new  Mexican  compositions  in  one 
season  signifies  that  Mexican  musical  talent 
and  production  are  full  of  vitality.  The 
other  two  Mexican  composers  represented  on 
the  season’s  programs  are  Silvestre  Revueltas, 
whose  Colorhies  will  be  played,  and  Can- 
delario  Huizar,  whose  composition  Pueble- 
r'lnas  is  listed. 

A  number  of  distinguished  soloists  were 
booked  for  appearance  with  the  orchestra 
during  the  season,  including  Claudio  Arrau, 
Chilean  pianist,  and  several  prominent  Mex¬ 
ican  artists.  Carlos  Chavez,  the  orchestra’s 
founder  and  regular  conductor,  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  three  other  Mexican  maestros,  Juan 
Pablo  Moncayo,  Luis  Sandi,  and  Bias 
Galindo,  and  by  one  guest  conductor,  Alfred 
Wallenstein. 

Elections  in  Brazil 

Brazil  has  a  new  long-awaited  Electoral 
Code,  approved  on  May  28,  1945,  after 
many  weeks  of  preparation  and  study,  and 
on  December  2,  1945,  a  general  election  will 
be  held,  the  first  since  1930. 

The  new  Code  is  a  long  and  complicated 
structure  containing  almost  700  amendments 
to  the  1935  Code.  Its  formulation  and 
promulgation  followed  the  approval  on 
February  28,  1945,  of  Constitutional  Law 
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No.  9,  the  main  new  feature  of  which  was 
to  provide  for  the  election  by  direct  popular 
vote  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and 
the  members  of  the  Federal  Council  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  With  a  few  neces¬ 
sary  exceptions,  every  literate  Brazilian  over 
eighteen  and  under  sixty-five,  irrespective  of 
sex,  is  a  voter  and  must  vote. 

In  the  forthcoming  general  election  a 
President  and  members  of  Congress  will  be 
chosen.  State  governors  and  legislators  will 
be  elected  on  May  6,  1946,  and  municipal 
elections  will  be  held  at  a  date  still  to  be 
fixed. 

Brazilian  Nutrition  Commission 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  established 
an  eight-member  National  Nutrition  Com¬ 
mission  as  a  dependency  of  the  Federal  For¬ 
eign  Trade  Council.  The  new  Commission 
is  charged  especially  with  studying  and  pro- 
(X}sing  standards  for  a  national  nutrition 
policy;  ascertaining  food-consumption  hab¬ 
its  and  the  nutritional  status  of  different 
sections  of  the  population;  assisting  in  and 
developing  research  relative  to  all  food  and 
nutritional  problems;  working  to  correct  de¬ 
fects  and  deficiencies  in  the  popular  diet; 
and  cooperating  closely  in  the  development 
of  the  food  dehydration  industry  in  Brazil. 

The  creation  of  this  new  Commission  is 
in  line  with  a  recommendation  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Food  and 
Agriculture  in  1943,  which  urged  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  bodies  by  all  governments 
represented  at  the  Conference. 

Training  for  rural  school  teachers  in 
Mexico 

On  March  19,  1945,  Mexico’s  new  Teach¬ 
ers  Training  Institute  {ImUtuto  de  Capaci- 
tacion  del  Magisterio)  was  inaugurated  by 


the  President  of  the  Republic.  Authorized 
by  a  law  approved  December  26,  1944,  the 
Institute  is  aimed  at  helping  teachers — par¬ 
ticularly  those  in  rural  schools — to  improve 
their  teaching  preparation  and  eventually  to 
cjualify  for  a  teacher’s  certificate  or  degree. 

Since  colonial  times  Mexico,  like  many 
other  countries  in  the  American  Continent, 
has  been  confronted  with  the  very  grave 
problem  of  illiteracy  among  the  great  masses 
of  its  people,  especially  the  indigenous 
groups.  The  education  which  since  the  Rev¬ 
olution  the  Mexican  Government  has  been 
trying  to  make  available  to  its  citizens  re- 
c]uires  adequately  prepared  teachers.  But 
the  rural  schools  more  often  than  not  are 
located  in  isolated  spots,  difficult  of  access 
and  lacking  the  amenities  of  modern  life. 
They  therefore  fail  to  attract  graduate  teach¬ 
ers,  who  can  always  find  teaching  positions 
in  the  more  populated  centers,  and  as  a  rule 
the  only  persons  available  to  teach  in  such 
remote  places  are  natives  of  the  district  who 
have  not  had  the  desired  educational  advan¬ 
tages.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Education  through 
such  organizations  as  cultural  missions  and 
normal  schools  to  bring  teacher  preparation 
to  its  proper  level,  the  matter  has  continued 
to  present  difficulties.  The  country  does  not 
at  present  have  enough  teachers  in  service, 
normal  school  graduates,  to  fill  the  approxi¬ 
mately  11,000  urban  teaching  positions  and 
the  18,000  additional  posts  now  held  by 
teachers  whose  preparation  is  below  stand¬ 
ard.  To  leave  the  rural  schools  empty  while 
teachers  themselves  go  to  school  to  secure 
their  degrees  and  certificates  would  be  equiv¬ 
alent  to  destroying  the  rural  school  system 
for  a  period  of  some  years — obviously  no 
solution  to  the  problem. 

Confronted  with  this  situation,  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Government  decided  to  adopt  the  only 
means  possible — the  training  of  teachers  by 
correspondence,  supplemented  by  an  annual 
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six-weeks  oral  course  and  final  examinations. 
Tlie  law  that  established  the  Teachers  Train¬ 
ing  Institute  requires  all  in  service  who  do 
not  hold  a  degree  to  register  for  the  cor¬ 
respondence  courses.  When  they  satisfac¬ 
torily  complete  the  required  studies,  the 
Secretary  of  Public  Education  will  issue  di¬ 
plomas  accrediting  them  as  teachers  of 
higher  primary  instruction.  The  only  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  registration  requirement  is  for 
teachers  who  have  been  serving  continuously 
for  more  than  ten  years  and  who  are  more 
than  forty  years  of  age;  for  these  registration 
in  the  Institute  is  voluntary.  The  study 
courses  which  the  teachers  undertake  with 
the  Institute  must  involve  no  negligence  or 
interruption  in  their  regular  teaching  duties. 

In  a  statement  to  the  press  in  December 
1944  commenting  on  the  law  that  created 
the  Institute,  the  Secretary  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  said  that  of  the  approximately  18,000 
teachers  who  do  not  possess  a  teacher’s  de¬ 
gree,  some  9,000  have  only  a  primary  school 
certificate;  about  3,000  have  had  one  or  two 
years  of  secondary  schooling;  approximately 
4,000  are  graduates  of  rural  schools;  and 
only  2,000  have  attended  normal  schools. 
The  task  of  equipping  all  18,000  of  these 
teachers  at  once  would  be  neither  technically 
nor  economically  possible.  So  for  the  first 
year  the  most  needy  group,  the  9,000  who 
possess  only  primary  school  certificates,  has 
been  chosen  to  start  the  correspondence 
courses.  As  the  study  plans  work  out  in 
practice  and  as  the  budget  allows,  the  other 
groups  will  be  admitted  to  the  Institute. 

All  service  which  the  Institute  offers  is 
free.  The  Government  has  allocated  a  total 
of  approximately  1,280,000  pesos  for  the 
first  year’s  work,  exclusive  of  investments  in 
equipment,  housing,  and  other  incidental 
expenses. 

The  benefits  and  rewards  which  the  na¬ 
tion  hopes  to  reap  from  this  new'  educational 
enterprise  are  of  course  self-evident.  In  an 


address  delivered  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
Institute,  Jaime  Torres  Bodet,  Secretary  of 
Public  Education,  remarked:  "A  new  era  be-  | 
gins  today  for  thousands  of  teachers;  for 
those,  especially,  who  because  of  their  hum¬ 
ble  origin,  their  slight  remuneration,  and  the 
remoteness  of  their  service  might  well  have 
believed  themselves  outside  the  interest  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Republic.  This  act 
(the  opening  of  the  Institute)  .  .  .  offers  ( 
unmistakable  proof,  however,  that  the  dis¬ 
tance  which  separates  us  materially  from 
their  tasks  does  not  separate  us  from  their 
fate;  that  we  understand  the  full  scope  of 
the  responsibilities  of  their  work;  and  that, 
in  affording  them  a  broader  training  and  ' 
consequently  an  opportunity  for  better  sal¬ 
aries,  the  Government  has  glowing  faith  in 
them.  We  know  that  in  their  hands  lies  the 
future  of  the  rural  masses  who  through 
education  will  create  for  us  the  Mexico  of 
which  we  dream:  true  and  free,  prosperous 
and  just,  strong  and  sincere.” 

We  see  by  the  l)al)ers  that — 

•  A  ten-day  course  in  industrial  safety  was  ; 
offered  during  May  1943  in  Laredo,  Texas,  1 
to  a  group  of  some  twenty  Mexican  indus¬ 
trialists.  Conducted  by  the  University  of 
Texas,  the  course  covered  such  topics  as 
analysis,  cost,  investigation,  and  prevention 
of  labor  accidents;  industrial  inspection;  pre¬ 
vention  of  and  protection  again.st  fires  and 
explosions;  occupational  diseases;  electricity 
hazards;  safety  clothing  and  equipment  for 
workers;  first  aid;  and  safety  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations. 

•  The  Paraguayan  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
is  promoting  the  growing  of  wheat  a  grain 
which  disappeared  from  national  agriculture 
after  the  war  of  1865-70.  The  Department 
of  Itapua,  where  about  13,000  acres  were 
planted  last  year,  has  proved  especially  suit- 
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able  for  this  crop,  which  is  taken  by  flour 
mills  at  current  prices  according  to  grade. 

It  is  hoped  to  expand  production  in  other 
suitable  areas,  since  more  than  8,600  long 
tons  of  flour  and  42,000  tons  of  wheat  were 
imported  in  1943.  The  figures  for  1944 
imports  were  still  incomplete  at  last  account, 
but  seemed  to  be  running  somewhat  below 
those  for  the  previous  year. 

•  The  Argentine  Engineering  Society  is  cele¬ 
brating  its  fiftieth  anniversary  this  year. 

•  In  the  latter  part  of  1944  the  Argentine 
Corporation  for  the  Promotion  of  Inter¬ 
change  opened  a  mining  laboratory  and  ex¬ 
perimental  plant.  The  laboratory  offers  an 
advisory  service  to  Argentine  mining  enter¬ 
prises  and  will  choose  well-qualified  univer¬ 
sity  students  to  take  post-graduate  courses  in 
mining  at  the  University  of  Chile. 

•  Since  1905,  when  Argentine  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  production  amounted  to  only  a  sixth 
of  the  imports  of  this  nature,  the  industry 
has  progressed  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1944 
the  value  of  its  products  was  more  than 
160  million  pesos,  while  imports  amounted 
to  only  2  million  pesos. 

•  In  February  1945  authorization  was 
granted  in  Uruguay  for  the  establishment 
of  a  sewing  and  embroidering  machine  fac¬ 
tory,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The 
new  enterprise  is  capitalized  at  270,000 
pesos  and  is  expected  to  be  ready  to  begin 
operations  within  a  year.  Its  annual  produc¬ 
tion  is  fixed  at  5,000  machines. 

•  Flora,  the  publication  of  the  Ecuadorean 
Institute  of  Natural  Sciences,  has  published 
a  photograph  of  the  oldest  eucalyptus  tree  in 
Ecuador,  standing  in  a  garden  at  Ambato. 
At  the  request  of  Dr.  Gabriel  Garcia 
Moreno,  President  of  Ecuador,  two  large 
boxes  of  eucalyptus  seeds  were  sent  in  1865 
from  the  Jardin  d’Acclimatation  of  Paris,  but 
only  three  germinated:  two  eucalyptus  gi- 


gantea  and  one  eucalyptus  lougifolia.  From 
one  of  the  former,  the  tree  at  Ambato,  came 
seeds  for  the  many  trees  that  have  been  a 
godsend  to  the  sierra  region,  furnishing  lum¬ 
ber,  firewood,  and  wood  for  charcoal. 

•  An  official  decree  in  Cuba,  issued  in  March 
1945,  authorized  the  creation  of  a  National 
Institute  of  Medical  Hydrology  and  Clima¬ 
tology  under  the  Ministry  of  Health  and 
Social  Welfare.  The  new  institute  will  have 
its  headquarters  at  the  Finlay  Institute. 

•  For  better  supervision  over  the  safety  of 
railroad  passengers,  the  Ecuadorean  Govern¬ 
ment  recently  decreed  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Railway  Safety  Department  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  Railway  and  Transportation 
Council.  Ecuadorean  railroads  were  consoli¬ 
dated  into  a  single  national  system  by  a 
presidential  decree  of  June  15,  1944,  in 
order  to  ensure  improved  operational  meth¬ 
ods  and  efficiency.  At  present  the  country 
has  close  to  800  miles  of  railway  and  is 
planning  extensive  construction  of  more  lines 
as  soon  as  materials  and  equipment  are  avail¬ 
able. 

•  Seventy- five  shares  of  stock  in  the  Plaza 
de  El  Toreo,  a  bull  ring  of  Mexico  City, 
were  recently  turned  over  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Public  Welfare  of  Mexico 
by  the  young  son  of  the  late  General 
Maximino  Avila  Camacho,  who  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  February  1945  was  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Communications  and  Public  Works 
of  Mexico.  The  transfer  of  the  stock  was 
made  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
late  Secretary  and  his  widow.  The  earnings 
of  the  stock  will  be  used  by  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Public  Welfare  for  social 
work,  particularly  child  nutrition.  The 
shares,  nominally  valued  at  75,000  pesos,  at 
present  are  worth  approximately  3,000,000 
pesos  and  their  earnings  are  estimated  at 
about  2,000,000  pesos  a  year. 
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•  Colombia  has  bought  for  the  city  of  Po- 
payan  the  house  which  until  his  death  in 
1943  was  the  town  home  of  Guillermo 
Valencia.  In  an  adjoining  park  will  be 
erected  a  statue  of  the  poet  to  be  executed 
by  the  Spanish  sculptor  Victorio  Macho.  The 
house  will  form  a  memorial  museum,  and 
its  value  and  interest  will  be  enhanced  by 
Valencia’s  own  furnishings,  paintings,  and 
personal  collections,  with  a  portion  of  his 
library,  all  of  which  have  been  presented  to 
the  museum  by  his  children. 

•  The  w'inner  of  the  third  annual  Miguel 
Lanz  Duret  literary  prize  of  1,000  pesos, 
sponsored  by  El  Universal,  Mexico  City 
daily  paper,  was  Jesus  Goytortua  Santos, 
whose  novel  Pensativa  was  unanimously 
chosen  by  the  judges  as  the  best  received  in 
the  1944  contest.  The  prizewinner,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  San  Martin  Chalchicuatla,  State  of 
San  Luis  Potosi,  now  living  in  Mexico 
City,  submitted  his  novel  under  the  pseudo¬ 
nym  "Fidel.”  The  judges  described  Pensa¬ 
tiva  as  having  originality  of  action,  a  keen 
dramatic  sense,  a  fresh  romanticism,  and  a 
well  developed  story. 

•  Editorial  Poseidon,  a  Buenos  Aires  pub¬ 
lishing  company,  offers  translations  of  the 
following  American  books  in  its  latest  cata¬ 
logue:  George  \X' asbington  Carver,  by  Rack- 
ham  Holt;  Thoreau,  by  Henry  Seidel  Canby; 
All-out  on  the  Road  to  Smolensk,  by  Erskine 
Caldwell;  Dollar  Cotton,  by  John  Faulkner; 
Gideon  Planish,  by  Sinclair  Lewis;  Storm, 
by  George  R.  Stewart;  History  of  Latin 
America,  by  David  R.  Moore;  March  of 
Democracy,  by  James  Truslow  Adams;  Death 
Lights  a  Candle,  by  Phoebe  Atwood  Taylor; 
and  High  Window,  by  Raymond  Chandler. 

•  A  Colombian  linguist,  assisted  by  a  gifted 
young  Indian,  has  been  entrusted  by  Colom¬ 
bia’s  Ministry  of  Education  with  the  task  of 
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working  out  the  grammar  of  one  of  the 
Amazon  languages,  the  Sibundoy  or  Kamtsa. 
He  finds  that  here  not  only  nouns  but  even 
verbs  have  gender — different  forms  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  sex  of  the  speaker;  the  verbs 
also  have  variations  to  show  whether  the 
speaker  makes  a  statement  on  his  own  au- 
thority  or  repeats  what  someone  has  told  him. 
To  gather  material  for  the  grammar,  the 
Colombian  and  his  Indian  helper  traveled 
among  the  tribes  with  a  dictaphone,  record¬ 
ing  actual  conversations  for  study  and  com-  ' 
parison.  To  reduce  the  sounds  to  writing, 
special  type  castings  must  be  made,  so  that 
sounds  for  which  no  adequate  typographical 
marks  now  exist  can  be  indicated  in  print,jf 

•  The  President  Trujillo  Normal  School  w“  ^ 
officially  installed  in  its  new  building  ii  ^ 
Ciudad  Trujillo,  Dominican  Republic,  ol 
March  25,  1945.  The  new  edifice  has  two 
stories  and  contains  ,16  class  rooms  and 
laboratory,  offices,  gymnasium,  auditorium, , 
library,  and  cafeteria,  while  the  ample 
grounds  are  decorated  with  gardens  and 
have  playing  fields  for  physical  culture 
classes. 

•  Chile  is  using  volunteer  workers  in  the  ’ 
campaign  against  adult  illiteracy.  Under  the  j 
auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education 
a  body  of  civic  helpers  has  been  organized 
to  bring  instruction  to  the  large  numbers  of 
illiterates  who  are  too  old  to  benefit  by  recent . 
increases  in  the  number  of  primary  schools. 

•  At  the  University  of  Loja,  Ecuador,  three 
new  schools  were  recently  opened :  a  School  | 
of  Music  and  Speech,  which  will  form  the  i 
basis  of  a  future  conservatory;  a  School  of 
Industrial  Chemistry;  and  a  School  of! 
Agronomy.  In  connection  with  the  latter, 
the  National  Development  Bank  of  Ecuador 
agreed  to  contribute  500,000  sucres  for  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  experimental 
farm. 
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